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This  many  MORE  Chicagoans 
buy  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
than  buy  the  Tribune 


51,000  more 

It's  all  in  the  ABC  city  circulation  averages  for  six  months  ending 
September  30.  1971. 

The  rea.sons?  We  tell  both  sides  of  every  issues.  We  make  our  readers  feel 
younger  and  brighter.  Our  women  readers  find  that  every  page  in 
the  Sun-Times  is  a  new  women's  page  designed  to  keep  them  better  informed. 
And  young  Chicagoans  find  no  generation  gap  in  the  Sun-Times. 

The  circulation  figures  support  what  we’ve  been  saying  right  along.  More 
and  more  Chicagoans  call  The  Bright  One  the  right  one. 

CHICAGO 

oun-iim.es 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Don’t 
go 

offset 

cocked! 


Let  Copley  News  Service  help  you  bypass  costly  typesetting, 
editing  and  head-writing.  CNS,  the  fastest  growing  news 
syndicate  in  the  nation,  makes  it  easy  for  your  editorial  and 
production  departments  by  providing  you  with  dozens  of 
interesting  features  and  interpretives  ready  to  shoot  and  print. 

The  articles  are  headlined,  proofed  and  justified. 

Ready  to  go  with  no  effort  but  a  little  paste-up.  Stories  are 
set  IOV2  ems,  squared  off  in  harmonious  packages  and 
sent  to  you  on  high  contrast  stock.  Many  come  with 
high-quality  glossy  and  pre-screened  art,  another  money  saver. 

You  save  money  by  eliminating  all  those  operations. 

You  add  readership  because  what  you  get  is  timely, 
interesting  and  of  a  variety  designed  to  appeal  to  all. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  A  take-a-look 
costs  you  nothing  but  could  save  you  plenty. 

Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 


P.O.  Box  190 /San  Diego,  Calif.  92112 

Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191 /Telex  695041 


Ninety  two 
percent! 


Per  Simmons. 

That’s  the  percentage  of  bourbon  drinkers  the  Simmons;  measuring  all  Baltimore  daily  newspaper 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  reach.  readers. 

92% ! 

Also  98%  of  all  the  scotch  drinkers,  90%  of  the 

$10,000+  a  year  households,  96%  of  all  the  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  reach  all  those  people,  too? 

domestic  air  passengers.  For  more  information,  call  Robert  Trainor, 

General  Advertising  Manager.  (301)  539-7744,  or 
And  that’s  not  us  talking.  That’s  the  latest  your  nearest  CWO&O  office. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member:  Newspaper  1. 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  IS  A  QUOTATION?  “The  act  of 
repeating  erroneously  the  words  of  another.”  And  what  is  a 
confidant?  “One  entrusted  by  A  with  the  secrets  of  B,  confided 
by  him  to  C.”  And  shouldn’t  all  good  journalists  remember  this 
definition  of  the  word  “recollect”  when  next  they  type  it?  “To 
recall  with  additions  something  not  previously  known.” 

There’s  more  of  same  in  the  little  book  titled  “Diaboliccil 
Definitions” — a  selection  from  the  “Devil’s  Dictionary”  of  Am¬ 
brose  Bierce,  that  caustic  journalist  who  published  so  many 
variations  of  standard  definitions.  Who’s  to  say  whether  Web¬ 
ster  or  Bierce  was/ is  right?  Surely  Webster  would  never  give 
this  tell-it-like-it-is  definition  of  “plan” — “To  bother  about  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  an  accidental  result.” 

*  *  * 

FRUSTRATION  AND  EXASPERATION,  ’tis  said,  finally 
overvv'helmed  Dave  Tedeschi.  obituary  writer  at  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  and  .so  he  has  tacked  the  following  plaintive 
note  on  the  bulletin  board:  “It  sure  would  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
easier  if  people  would  die  in  alphabetical  order.” 

*  •*•  * 

“TELL  IT  TO  OLD  GRANDMA”  is  the  letters  to  the  editor 
column  head  in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  all  be¬ 
cause  some  years  ago  a  weekly  editor  in  Alabama  dubbed  the 
newspaper  “Old  Grandma.” 

*  *  « 

HEADY  HEAD — The  JT ashington  Star  used  that  story  about 
how  Boston  police,  checking  out  a  report  that  a  man  was  try¬ 
ing  to  steal  a  duck  from  a  public  pond,  found  that  he  was  not. 
The  headline:  “No  Quackdown  Needed.”  Also  a  Star  story 
about  police  making  a  gambling  raid  and  scooping  up  beans, 
money,  and  31  people  at  a  fan-tan  game  in  Washington’s 
Chinatown  got  this  head:  “Inscrutable  Police  Strike.” 

And  out  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  a  man  rushed  into  a  drug  store 
shouting  that  the  store  front  was  on  fire.  While  the  manager 
ran  to  investigate,  the  fellow  made  off  with  the  cash.  The 
W'illiamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  head:  “Store  Manager  Burned.” 

*  *  * 

NEWLY  LEFT-HANDED  and  reduced  from  a  two-finger 
typist  to  one  is  Robert  Lemer.  columnist  and  vice  president  of 
Lerner  Newspapers.  Chicago.  He’s  also  a  race  car  driver.  The 
other  day,  car  and  Lerner  executed  three  flip-overs,  the  final 
one  ending  on  helmet  and  right  arm.  Lerner  was  already  using 
a  walking  stick  in  his  recovering  from  a  broken  knee  sustained 
when  hit  while  changing  a  tire  on  a  roadside  six  months  ago. 
The  newspaper  described  him  thusly:  “With  his  stick,  casted 
arm  immobile  in  a  high  position,  unable  to  shave,  and  his  coat 
thrown  over  him  Dracula-style,  the  one-armed  columnist  claims 
he  is  very  happy.” 

Lemer  told  readers:  “Codeine  keeps  most  of  the  pain  away, 
and  combined  with  beer,  Sangria,  or  martinis  made  with  Polish 
Vodka.  I  am  on  a  permanent  trip  .  .  .  The  worst  part  is  not 
being  able  to  strike  a  match.  I  finally  found  a  way  to  jam  the 
book  into  the  sling  while  rubbing  the  match  with  the  left  hand. 
The  sling  has  caught  fire  twice  .  .  .” 

*  «  * 

REALLY,  NOW!  There  was  a  head  the  other  day  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  that  was  flush  left  and  read: 
Newswomen 
More  Common 

And  lead  for  the  Kitchener,  Ontario,  AP  dateline  read: 
teacher  of  journalism  says  that  women  are  evading  more 
and  more  of  the  traditional  bastions  of  the  male — the  city  room 
of  newspapers — in  steadily  increasing  numbers.”  Granted,  the 
professor  must  have  said  “invading”,  but  that  headline  is  un¬ 
kind.  The  sting  is  taken  away  a  bit  by  the  professor  (Joseph 
Scanlon  of  Ottawa’s  Carleton  University)  adding  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Managing  Editors  Conference:  “Very  likely  you  will  have 
more  female  staff  than  ever  before  and  a  better  staff  than 
you’ve  had  in  past  years.  I  think  a  substantial  portion  of  your 
newsrooms  will  be  female.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

3 — California  Press  Association.  San  Francisco. 

3- 4 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

4 -  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater. 

5- 17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,CX)0  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

15- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

JANUARY 

2- 14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13-15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Boston. 

20-22— Te  nnessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

23- 26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice-  Hotel.  Houston. 

28-30— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Fob.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

12- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13- 25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

18-20— f4ississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Sa'Ie  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  San  Antonio. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  Harrisburg  Sheraton.  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House.  Syracuse. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel.  Rochester,  Minn. 

17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Content  Packaging  Workshop.  Gate¬ 
way  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

19- 31 — API  seminar  on  management  &  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

24-25 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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It  can't  happen  herel 

Narcotics  is  a  problem  of  big-city  slums,  of  crime- 
ridden  ghettoes,  of  people  without  jobs,  without 
education,  without  hope. 

Space-age  Huntsville  had  been  blissfully  free  of 
these  grim  urban  problems.  Its  growth  had  been 
fueled  by  rocket-borne  technology,  its  continuing 
prosperity  solidly  based  on  industrial  diversification. 

Its  educational  system  has  been  progressive  and 
responsive  to  changing  community  needs. 

its  life  style  has  been  a  happy  coincidence  of  Old 
South  graciousness  and  New  South  imagination. 

It  can’t  happen  here! 

But  it  did.  The  Huntsville  Times  broke  the  news 
to  a  community  grown  just  a  little  smug  in  its  good 
fortune.  Narcotics  were  widely  used  in  its  high 
schools,  the  report  said  early  in  1970. 

All  hell  broke  loose  on  The  Times.  Parents  resisted 
the  thought.  School  officials  denied  the  existence 
of  a  problem. 

A  second  look  confirmed  the  ugly  truth.  Huntsville, 
like  virtually  every  other  community  in  America,  had 
a  narcotics  problem. 

From  that  recognition  grew  a  community  program 
of  drug  education.  Volunteer  organizations  offered 
aid  to  youngsters  strung  out  on  drugs  or  with  emo¬ 
tional  problems  that  made  them  likely  candidates 
for  drugs.  And  last  month,  the  Alabama  Legislature 
revised  narcotics  statutes  to  make  them  more  realistic 
and  enforceable,  as  The  Times  had  urged  since  the 
problem  was  first  recognized. 

As  it  often  must.  The  Times  put  its  credibility  on 
the  line  to  tell  the  community  the  uncomfortable 
truth  that  contradicted  the  conventional  wisdom  and 
the  community  complacency. 

Huntsville  hasn’t  solved  all  its  problems.  But  it 
knows  what  they  are  and  is  working  on  them. 

That’s  Public  Service. 

Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 
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Closed  to  press  and  public 

The  action  of  a  New  York  judge  in  liarring  press  and  jmblic  from 
the  e\tortion-(onspira( y  tri;d  of  Ciarmine  Persico  will  become  an  nn- 
fortimate  precedent  if  it  is  ;illowed  to  stand.  I'he  judge’s  decision,  no 
matter  how  well  intended,  to  proted  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair 
tri.d,  was  in  ret;diation  for  what  he  c.illed  publication  of  prejudicial 
infoimation  th;it  might  influence  the  jury  in  violation  of  the  Free 
Press  Fair  Trial  (iuiilelines.  'True  or  not,  the  guidelines  are  just  that. 
The  judge  had  other  remedies  at  his  disposal  to  shield  the  jury'. 

Other  defendants  in  (riminal  proceedings  will  surely  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  same  o])]x)rtunity  for  unpublici/ed  trials  if  this  judge's 
philosophy  prevails,  and  the  public  will  be  the  loser. 


Fragile  press  freedom 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H 
Walker  Jr..  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent;  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen. 
Donald  L.  Parvin.  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 


“Press  freedom  might  be  more  fragile  than  is  widely  assumed — 
and  its  role  in  .American  democracy  is  so  crucial  that  the  nation  can¬ 
not  afford  to  risk  its  erosion,”  concluded  a  task  force  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Tentury  Fund  in  a  report,  “Press  Freedom  Under  Pressure,” 
re])orted  in  ER:P  last  week. 

With  that  another  powerful  voice  suggests  that  the  press  and  each 
of  its  individual  comjxtnents  cannot  waste  time  or  miss  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  tell  the  -American  people  that  freedom  of  the  press  belongs 
to  them  and  what  it  means  to  them.  Fragile  commodities  have  a  way 
of  being  fractured  by  unknowing  people. 


Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


General:  850  Third  Avenue.  Now  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 


Unfairness  of  FTC  practice 

The  unfairness  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  procedure  in  accus¬ 
ing  a  company  of  false  and  misleading  advertising  before  all  the 
facts  are  in  is  demonstrated  in  the  current  Zerex  anti-freeze  case.  The 
commission  has  acknowledged  that  it  made  a  mistake  with  the 
charge  a  year  ago  and  it  has  been  dropjx;d.  .All  advertising  is  suspect 
and  an  advertiser  is  guilty  until  he  proves  himself  innocent,  which 
is  a  neat  change  on  the  .American  way. 


Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone;  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles;  1830:  West  8th  Street.  90057 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott.  Marshall  S 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street.  94104.  Phone 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston.  Correspondent. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 


The  vote  was  close — a  switch  of  seven  would  have  turned  it  the 
other  way — but  delegates  to  the  annual  .Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention 
once  again  decided  they  didn’t  want  to  change  the  name  of  the  62- 
year-old  national  journalistic  society.  Tradition  dies  hard  but  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  new  name  won’t  give  up  and  have  served  warning  they 
will  try  again.  We  can  see  no  advantage  in  change  just  for  change’s 
sake. 


London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  BIrchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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YOUR  BIAS  IS  SHOWING 

Pious  platitudes  such  as  “the  right  of  the 
people  to  know,”  and  “freedom  of  the  press” 
offend  the  eyes  of  readers  as  they  scan  the 
editorial  pages  and  sear  the  ears  of  law¬ 
makers  at  legislative  hearings.  The  phrases 
have  virtually  lost  their  meaning.  And  it  is 
about  time.  For  the  hypocrisy  of  editors 
may  be  unequalled  by  any  other  segment  of 
society.  Perhaps  members  of  no  other  pro¬ 
fession  (if  it  can  be  called  a  profession) 
have  as  many  opportunities  and  as  much 
cunning  to  engage  in  hypocrisy  as  do  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  journalism  fraternity. 

How  the  news  is  slanted  after  deciding 
what  the  people  should  know,  amount  of 
space,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  newspaper, 
and  exposes  in  banner  headlines  with  re¬ 
tractions  lain  to  rest  in  the  obituary  section 
— are  frequently  areas  of  major  abuse  by 
journalists.  Granted,  all  newspaper  people 
are  not  biased,  prejudiced  and  generaly  un¬ 
principled.  But  too  damned  many  of  them 


are — and  the  journalism  fraternity  knows  it. 
The  deplorable  fact  is  that  too  little  is  being 
done  to  correct  the  frauds  perpetrated  by 
newspaper  editors  upon  an  unsuspecting 
public.  Thin-skinned  editors,  instead  of 
cleaning  up  yellow  journalism  when  it  is 
challenged,  hide  behind  Constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  spew 
platitudes  about  their  divine  right  to  publish 
the  truth. 

As  a  writer  who  supplies  weekly  editorial 
copy  to  two  national  syndicates  with  a  com¬ 
bined  subscriber  list  of  more  than  1200,  this 
professional  educator  does  not  make  these 
charges  lightly.  He  has  come  to  know 
through  public  reaction  to  his  exposes, 
often  followed  by  legislative  action,  tbe  ex¬ 
tent  of  press  power.  For  example,  if  these 
words  never  get  further  than  the  scrap  of 
paper  on  which  they  were  initially  typed 
they  will  remain  harmless  and  sterile.  But. 
if  the  editor  chooses  to  publish  them,  he 
will  have  detonated  the  article.  If  it  hits  its 
target  it  may  have  significant  consequences. 

Recently,  this  writer  did  an  expose  on 
substandard  foreign  “Doctor’s”  degrees  in 
the  California  State  College  System.  Angry 
denials  by  administrators  followed.  Pressure 


was  reportedly  exerted  by  high-ranking 
State  College  Officials  against  editors  who 
ran  the  columns  which  exposed  the  academic 
degree  racket.  Some  were  influenced  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  of  the  column.  Ironically, 
as  this  article  was  written  many  professors 
throughout  the  California  State  College 
System— as  a  result  of  the  expose  on  foreign 
“Doctor’s”  degrees,  were  receiving  letters 
of  notification  that  the  System  was  with¬ 
drawing  recognition  of  their  degrees  as  be¬ 
ing  equivalent  to  the  American  Ph.  D.  And 
that  their  salaries  would  be  reduced  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  professional  educator  questioned 
the  validity  of  extending  Ph.  D.  status  to 
some  foreign  degrees  as  long  as  10  years 
ago.  But.  only  when  charges  were  detonated 
through  publication  in  the  public  press  did 
the  wheels  of  justice  turn. 

John  W.  Gilbauch 

(Professor  of  Education  at  San  Jose  State 
College,  San  Jose,  California.) 

*  *  * 

lANAGE  REPORTS 

Since  some  of  your  past  issues  have  con¬ 
tained  items  concerning  the  changes  in 
Media  Records  you  may  be  interested  in 
publishing  our  comments  concerning  their 
revised  Newspaper  Advertising  Trends. 

The  new  service,  as  you  know,  is  in  the 
form  of  revenue  rather  than  in  linage,  as  in 
the  past.  While  we  are  constantly  seeking- 
new  ways  to  point  to  the  advantages  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium,  we 
feel  that  merely  showing  its  trends  in  dollars 
would  not  be  a  justifiable  selling  point  and 
is  open  to  criticism. 

As  is  commonly  known,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  inflation  advertising  rates,  like  other 
costs,  have  constantly  been  on  the  rise,  con¬ 
sequently  revenue  charts  do  not  show  a  true 
picture  of  change.  Linage  figures,  however, 
do  reflect  the  real  health  of  the  medium. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  elimination  of  reve¬ 
nue  comparisons  but  we  do  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  linage  figures  as  well. 

S.  Austin  Brew 

National  advertising  consultant  to  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Short  Takes 

The  locally  owned  store  will  be  damaged 
by  Bob  who  will  serve  as  an  interior  de¬ 
signer  .  .  .  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press. 

*  ♦  * 

The  cost  of  funning  in  the  primaries 
would  be  a  minimum  of  $8  to  $10  million. — 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

* 

Both  my  boys  are  being  chased  night 
and  day  by  women  of  all  wages. — Troy 
(Ala.)  Messenger. 

Nc  *  4c 

Mrs.  Smith  will  celebrate  her  first 
bii-thday  on  Oct.  28.  She  has  four  chil¬ 
dren,  19  grandchildren  and  24  great 
grandchildren.  —  Times  Neivs-Record  & 
Courier,  Lehigh  ton.  Pa. 

*  if  * 

With  a  terrific  impact  the  cycle  explod¬ 
ed  into  fiames,  killing  the  driver  momen¬ 
tarily. — Leinoore  (Calif.)  Advance. 

«  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 


Employment  Test 


Few  newspapers  use  much  of  a  system 
in  hiring.  An  applicant  for  a  news  job 
usually  will  be  asked  sevei-al  questions 
about  his  experience  and  education,  his 
clippings  will  be  looked  over,  and  his 
former  employers  called.  The  person  is 
hired  or  not  hired  after  a  relatively 
skimpy  examination. 

An  occasional  big  paper  will  have  the 
personnel  department  give  the  applicant  a 
psychological  test  that  is  supposed  to 
catch  the  person  with  hidden  problems. 
Quite  a  few  recent  college  graduates,  who 
have  taken  lots  of  such  tests,  contend  that 
they  can  play  games  with  the  questions — 
giving  the  answer  that  makes  them  look 
good.  So  maybe  the  tests  aren’t  as 
valuable  as  their  supporters  say  they 
are. 

But  why  not  give  potential  employees  a 
knowledge  and  skills  test?  Such  a  quiz 
will  show  whether  people  have  the  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  essential  in  good  news 
work  and  whether  they  can  write  and 
edit. 

Here’s  a  suggested  test: 

Take  a  blank  map  of  the  United  States. 
Only  the  outline  of  the  states  is  showing. 
Have  the  applicant  locate  the  Ohio, 
Columbia,  Hudson,  Missouri,  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle, 
Boston,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Jacksonville, 
Dallas,  and  San  Diego. 

Next  give  him  a  blank  map  of  Asia. 
Have  him  locate  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  Formosa,  Korea,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Burma. 

After  that  comes  a  current  events  test. 
Some  sample  questions  would  be  (a)  Who 
are  the  two  Nixon  appointees  who  are 
sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court?  (b)  Who  is 
governor  of  California?  (c)  About  how 
many  American  casualties  have  there 
been  in  Vietnam? 

A  quick  check  on  reading  breadth  could 
be  done  by  listing  several  magazines  and 
having  the  applicant  write  a  few  words  to 
describe  each.  List  New  Yorker,  Harper’s, 
Nation,  New  Leader,  New  Republic,  Na¬ 


tional  Review,  and  McCall’s.  If  the  per¬ 
son  labels  National  Review  as  liberal  and 
the  Nation  as  conserative  that  part  of  the 
test  is  flunked. 

The  test  also  could  include  a  list  of 
current  or  classical  books  and  a  list  of 
authors.  The  applicant  would  match  title 
with  author.  Examples:  Future  Shock, 
Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee,  and 
Hunger  in  America.  Authors  could  be  Dee 
Brown,  Washington  Irving,  Michael  Har¬ 
rington,  Alvin  Toffler,  and  John  Tebbel. 

A  news  writing  test  could  follow.  Facts 
could  be  given  the  applicant  and  he  would 
write  a  news  story  from  those  facts.  The 
material  wmuld  have  to  contain  some  prob¬ 
lem  so  the  story  would  require  more  than 
a  routine  lead: 

Police  today  reopened  the  Quintus 
McIntosh  case  even  though  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  jury  six  days  ago  ruled  his 
death  was  accidental. 

The  final  part  would  be  something  to 
edit.  The  copy  would  have  typographical 
and  spelling  errors,  fact  errors,  and  name 
errors.  A  piece  of  wire  copy  could  have 
verbosities  and  redundancies  added  along 
with  the  errors.  Sen.  Kennedy,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  could  be  called  Sen.  Theodore 
Kennedy  and  there  could  be  a  Sen.  Burch 
Bayh  and  a  Gov.  Nelson  Rockafeller. 

When  the  test  results  are  tabulated  an 
editor  would  quickly  know  whether  he 
wants  to  hire  the  person.  It  would  seem 
proper  to  reject  anyone  who  does  not 
score  90  per  cent  and  encourage  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  look  for  work  on  a  less  demand¬ 
ing  newspaper  or  to  get  out  of  journalism. 

The  test  would  not  take  more  than  two 
hours  to  put  together.  It  could,  with  a 
little  updating,  be  used  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Mistakes  in  hiring  could  be  averted 
and  the  test  might  impress  some  prospects 
that  there  is  more  to  newspaper  work 
than  typing  and  dialing  phones. 

GENE  GILMORE 
The  writer  teaches  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Ubana,  Ill.  61801. 
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M4TCH  YOUR  PROMOTION 
WITH  YOUR  n  AUDIENCE 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  SURVEY 
SUNDAY,  JANUARY  9 


^iTorkSimcfi 
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Nixon: 

“This  is  the  critical 
moment  then, 
for  business  and  labor 
to  make  a  special  effort 
exercise  restraint..." 


Meany. 

“Workers  and  wage 
did  not  cause 
this  inflation  and 
they  have  not 
profited  by  it." 


ope  Builds 
^  'r  a  Burst 
Expansio 


One  thing  every  businessman  has 
on  his  mind  is  our  economy.  .  .where it's 
going  and  what  1972  holds. 

That's  why  it  follows  that  The  New 
YorkTimes  1972  National  Economic  Survey 
will  be  read  with  particular  interest  this 
January.  And  why  its  thorough  and  objec¬ 
tive  appraisal  of  our  economy  makes  it 
an  even  better-than-usual  vehicle  for  your 
promotion  story. 

This  New  York  Times  report  will 
attract  a  national  audience  of  advertising 
policy-makers,  at  both  agencies  and 
accounts.  They  are  the  people  who  map 
media  strategy,  plan  schedules,  decide  big- 
dollar  appropriations. 

Also,  The  Times  1972  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Survey  will  reach  the  top-ranking 


corporate  executives  who  influence  or 
set  advertising  policy. . .  board  chairmen, 
presidents,  controllers,  treasurers, 
sales  managers. 

In  other  words,  the  very  people  who 
are  most  likely  to  affect  your  national 
advertising  linage  situation  in  1972. 

Tell  them  the  story  of  your  audience, 
your  market-and  your  unique  ability  to 
sell  it-with  your  promotion  message  in 
The  New  York  Times  National  Economic 
Survey,  Sunday,  January  9.  Schedule  your 
space  now  Advertising  closes  Wednesday, 
December  22. 
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Journalism  teachers  move 
toward  greater  involvement 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

President,  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 


The  Association  for  Education  in  Jour- 
nalizm,  a  professional  organization  of 
more  than  a  thousand  college  teachers  of 
journalism  and  communications,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  move  into  greater  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  professional  activities  of 
reporters,  editors,  publishers,  and  broad¬ 
casters. 

With  the  media  under  as  serious  an  at¬ 
tack  as  any  during  at  least  a  generation, 
AEJ  is  seeking  to  join  other  professional 
groups  in  the  greater  furthering  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  communications  and  in  promoting 
of  the  public  enlightenment  of  the  need 
for  a  free  and  responsible  press,  both 
print  and  broadcast. 

Prize  competition  begun 

Among  the  projects  that  are  being  sup¬ 
ported  during  the  1971-72  school  year  (ed¬ 
ucators  live  by  an  academic  calendar  as 
well  as  the  monthly  one)  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Inauguration  of  a  special  $500  prize 
award  for  “developing  improved  methods 
of  media  study”  with  the  winner  to  be 
announced  at  the  1972  AEJ  convention  at 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  in  August. 

2.  Increasing  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  journalism  with  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  improve  contemporary 
teaching  and  to  key  it  more  directly  to  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

3.  Re-examination,  specifically,  of  the 
quality  of  contemporary  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  goals  of  increasing  its 
contributions  to  (a)  a  more  effective  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  and  (b)  more  professional 
and  responsible  media. 

4.  Expansion  of  the  AEJ  program  for 
interns  from  minority  groups. 

The  prize  award,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimu¬ 
late  communication  researchers  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools  and  departments  to  further 
productive  examination  of  mass  media 
performance  having  these  two  character¬ 
istics  : 

1.  The  methods  used  are  capable  of 
being  used  by  others,  and 

2.  The  results  obtained  will  be  directly 
useful  to  both  journalism  educators  and  to 
journalism  practitioners. 

To  illustrate,  a  winning  project  for 
1972  just  might  outline  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  middle-sized  or  small  daily 
to  conduct  its  own  public  opinion  poll  in  a 
hurry  and  still  be  sure  that  the  results 
maintained  high  standards  of  statistical 
validity.  Under  the  rules,  any  winning 
project  would  have  been  “field  tested,”  so 
to  speak,  and  thus  would  not  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  theory  and  speculation. 

Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  formerly  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Journalistic  Studies, 
Stanford  University,  and  for  the  past  five 


yeai’s  dii-ector  of  the  News  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Prof.  Richard  F.  Carter, 
School  of  Communications,  University  of 
Washington,  have  agreed  to  serve  as  first 
stage  evaluators  for  contestants  and  they 
will  provide  feedback  to  each  competitor 
to  help  him  improve  his  final  presenta¬ 
tion.  Three  copies  of  entries  must  be 
provided  to  the  AEJ  Executive  Secretary 
prior  to  March  31, 1972. 

To  insure  that  entries  have  general  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  large  number  of  instances, 
the  AEJ  Executive  Committee  statement 
approving  the  contest  pointed  out  that 
readers  of  an  award-winning  study, 
whether  editors,  reporters,  or  students, 
should  be  able  to  find  information  which 
would  help  them  on  “how  to  do  it”  and  not 
just  “what  not  to  do.” 

The  AEJ  statement  said  in  part: 

“AEJ  is  searching  for  prototype  stud¬ 
ies  in  this  competition.  Such  studies  pro¬ 
vide  a  framework  which  can  be  used 
again  and  again,  in  other  times  and  other 
places.  Further,  such  studies  provide  an 
assurance  of  useful  findings — before  the 
data  are  even  gathered — through  compe¬ 
tency  in  design.” 

Attending  more  conventions 

AEJ  members  also  are  working  with 
professional  groups  and  attending  their 
conventions.  More  than  a  dozen  profes¬ 
sors  recently  attended  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  in  Pittsburgh 
and  a  comparable  number  were  at  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  ses¬ 
sions  in  Philadelphia.  A  new  joint  liaison 
committee  with  the  NCEW  has  been 
named  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  orga¬ 
nizations.  A  number  of  the  journalism 
teachers  signed  up  at  Philadelphia  to 
work  with  the  APME  Continuing  Studies 
program. 

AEJ  officials  also  are  meeting  with  var¬ 
ious  leaders  among  the  professionals  in 
the  news  field  to  re-assess  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  so  that  they  may  contribute  meaning¬ 
fully  not  only  to  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness  but  to  the  greater  needs  of  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society. 

For  the  past  two  years,  AEJ  has  been 
conducting  an  internship  program  for  mi¬ 
nority  group  students  interested  in  com¬ 
munications.  The  students,  primarily  from 
the  predominantly  black  colleges  of  the 
South,  came  to  New  York  City  for  a 
10-week  work  experience  (five  full  days 
per  week),  a  course  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  journalism,  and  housing  at  the 
Washington  Square  campus.  Interns  held 
positions  with  newspapers,  magazines, 
broadcasting  facilities,  public  relations 
firms,  and  advertising  departments.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  Tuesday  night  class  last  summer, 
the  students  met  working  newsmen,  edi¬ 
tors,  and  public  relations  practitioners  to 
hear  them  tell  of  their  experiences  and 
they  published  a  magazine  called  “Genesis 
One.”  Teacher  of  the  course  was  Pat 
Patterson,  editor  of  “Black  Enterprise,” 
monthly  journal.  The  Deadline  Club  of 
New  York  City  initiated  all  those  interns 
who  so  desired  into  membership  in  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  journal¬ 
ism  society. 

Working  with  minorities 

In  1972,  AEJ  expects  to  expand  its 
program  for  minority  group  journalism 
students  to  at  least  two  campuses:  The 
NYU  Washington  Square  campus  in  New 
York  City  and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee.  Dr.  Lionel  C.  Barrow,  Jr., 
who  helped  to  launch  the  NYC  program 
two  years  ago,  is  now  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Afro-American  Studies  on  the 
Milwaukee  campus  and  will  initiate  a  sec¬ 
ond  internship  program  there  next  sum¬ 
mer. 

In  1970,  17  students  participated;  last 
yeai’,  15  took  part.  Cash  gifts  and  pledges 
beyond  the  salaries  paid  to  interns  in  1971 
exceeded  $15,000.  If  funds  can  be  raised 
during  the  coming  months,  AEJ  hopes  to 
have  15  to  20  on  jobs  and  studying  in  New 
York  City  and  approximately  a  dozen  or 
more  in  Milwaukee. 

In  previous  years,  the  job  assignments 
and  funds  for  running  the  program  for 
interns  came  from  media-oriented  organi¬ 
zations.  Some  agencies  paid  the  intern’s 
salai-y  and  provided  additional  money  for 
his  housing,  tuition,  and  travel ;  others 
contributed  funds  toward  the  expenses 
other  than  salary.  Success  of  the  1972 
program  in  at  least  two  communities  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the 
success  in  obtaining  jobs  and  financial 
support  from  media.  This  is  a  demonstrat¬ 
ed  and  viable  project  which  has  provided 
chances  for  minority  group  students  to 
learn  about  communications  on  the  job 
and  through  classroom  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  Contributions  for  the  general  in¬ 
ternship  activities  in  1972  may  be  sent  to 
Prof.  Harold  Wilson,  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55455. 

*  *  it 

Support  for  Fol  center 

The  Newspaper  Division  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  has 
pledged  its  support  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Verne  Edwards,  journalism  department 
chairman  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  division  vicechairman,  said  “Such  ac¬ 
tions  by  educators  are  long  overdue.”  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  several  others 
among  AEJ’s  13  divisions  might  follow 
the  Newspaper  Division’s  lead  in  becom¬ 
ing  a  sustaining  member  of  the  Fol  cen¬ 
ter. 
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NPA  regulations 
open  for  comment 
until  January  5 

The  Depai-tment  of  Justice  has  extend¬ 
ed  to  Januaiy  5  the  time  for  receiving 
comments  on  its  proposed  regulations  to 
implement  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  which  exempts  certain  operating 
agreements  between  i)ublishers  from  anti¬ 
trust  prosecution. 

Proposed  regulations  would  put  newspa¬ 
pers  seeking  to  enter  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangements  without  prior  written  consent 
from  the  Attorney  Geneial  on  notice  that 
they  remain  fully  subject  to  the  antitrust 
statutes. 

Also,  the  regulations  provide  that  news¬ 
papers  wishing  to  enter  joint  agreements 
must  file  an  application  in  writing  accom- 
I)anied  by  their  annual  profit-and-loss 
statement,  assets  and  liabilities  and  other 
I)ertinent  information  for  the  past  five 
years. 

The  government  and  other  interested 
parties  may  challenge  such  an  application 
and  I'equest  a  public  hearing  before  an 
examiner.  His  recommendations  would  be 
subject  to  rejection  or  acceptance  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

While  granting  the  extension  of  time 
for  comment  from  November  22,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  an  attorney  for  several  publish- 
eis,  the  Depai  tment  stated  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  may  give  temporary  approval 
to  a  joint  operating  agreement  if  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  one 
or  more  of  the  newspapers  from  going  out 
of  business  before  all  the  required 
l)rocedures  are  completed. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  filed  its  objections  to  the 
proposed  regfulations,  particularly  to  the 
requirement  for  full  disclosure  of  con- 
tractural  documents  and  financial  infor¬ 
mation.  The  association  also  protested  as 
“most  offensive”  a  rule  that  newspapers 
entering  into  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ments  must  give  front  page  display  to 
the  legal  notice. 

• 

1 50-paper  survey 
shows  ad  gains 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  by  11.6%  for  the  Septem- 
ber-October  period,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  This  revenue  in¬ 
crease  compares  to  a  gain  of  1.2%  for  the 
July- August  period.  For  the  first  10 
months  of  1971,  revenues  were  up  7.6%. 

These  revenue  estimates  are  based  on 
responses  by  150  daily  newspapers  to  a 
special  survey  by  the  Bureau.  Other 
findings  reported  by  the  Bureau  on  the 
basis  of  this  survey  were: 

National  advertising  rose  12.3%  during 
September-October  and  12.6%  for  the  first 
10  months. 

Ketail  advertising  gained  10.1%  in  Sep¬ 
tember-October,  and  7.3%  in  the  ten-month 
period. 

Classified  advertising  was  up  15.1%  in 
September-October,  and  7.3%  for  the  first 
10  months. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

11/17  11/23 

Addresjograph  Multigraph  ... 

273/4 

Berkey  Photo  . 

l2'/j 

12 

Boise  Cascade  . 

14% 

14% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

42 

40% 

Cowles  Communications  . 

10% 

10 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

29% 

27% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

33 

32% 

Dayco  Corp . 

173/4 

17% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

4S% 

41% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

84% 

84  V4 

Eltra  Corp  . 

24V, 

25 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

22 

19% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

83/4 

8% 

Gannett  Co  . 

54 

473/4 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

431/4 

42 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

39 

38% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

48% 

453/4 

Inmont  . 

II  Vi 

11% 

International  Paper  . 

29 

29% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

183/4 

18% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

25% 

25% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

493/4 

59 

North  American  Rockwell  ... 

25% 

4% 

27% 

Republic  Corp . 

3% 

Richardson  Co . 

12% 

12 

Ridder  Publications  . 

23'/, 

203/4 

Singer  . 

44% 

47% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

37% 

34% 

Time  Inc . 

55% 

53% 

Times  Mirror  . 

44% 

431/4 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

17% 

14% 

White  Consolidated  . 

19% 

171/4 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  . 

10 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

14% 

14% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

14% 

14% 

Media  General  . 

34% 

11% 

333/4 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

12 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

12'^ 

11% 

New  York  Times  . 

17% 

15 

PKL  Co . 

73/4 

4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

15% 

13% 

Washington  Post  . 

21 

21 

Wood  Industries  . 

14% 

14 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  .. 

27 

253/, 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

243/4 

25% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

21 

22 

Com  Corp . 

43/4 

4 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

Compuscan  . 

4% 

5% 

Datascan  . 

43/4 

4% 

Dow  Jones  . 

41% 

40% 

Downe  Comm . 

7% 

21% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

20*% 

Grey  Advertising  . 

12 

12 

Hurletron  . 

3 

3 

Multimedia  Inc . 

32% 

30% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

33 

32 

Photon  . 

4% 

43/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

15 

17% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

5% 

5% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

17 

15% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

14% 

15% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

22 

22% 

Southam  Press  . 

48% 

471/j 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

253/4 

27 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

.  35 

34 

Two  Florida  papers 
sold  to  N.Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  is  buying 
two  more  newspapers  in  Florida — ^the 
Leesburg  Daily  Commercial  with  4,600 
circulation  and  Palatka  Daily  News  with 
6,500  circulation. 

Agreement  to  purchase  the  papers  for 
cash  w^as  announced  by  the  Times  and 
Gardner  Cowles,  principal  stockholder  of 
Indian  River  Newspapers  Inc.  The  Cowles 
bought  the  papers  from  Perry  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  1969.  The  two  papers  had  a 
combined  operating  revenues  of  $864,000 
and  operated  at  a  profit  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  April  30,  1971  according  to  the 
announcement. 

The  Times  acquired  three  other  Florida 
newspapers  earlier  this  year  frpm  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.  as  part  of  a  trans¬ 
action  that  gave  CCI  a  23%  increase  in 
the  Times  company  and  Gardner  Cowles 
became  a  director  of  the  Times  Co. 

EDITOR 


11  senators  push 
for  exemptions 
for  news  media 

A  coalition  of  U.S.  senators  described 
as  “remarkably  broad-based”  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  move  to  exempt  the  news  media 
from  price,  wage  and  rent  controls. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston,  California 
Democrat,  said  he  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
voted  8  to  6  a  week  ago  against  granting 
such  exemption,  as  requested  by  organiza¬ 
tions  of  newspaper,  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  broadcast  station  owners  and 
theater  owners. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association, 
representing  many  small  dailies  and 
weeklies,  joined  the  request  for  the 
amendment.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  presented  its 
case  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for  an 
exception  from  price  controls  similar  to 
those  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  action. 

The  ANPA  is  doing  nothing  to  pro¬ 
mote  adoption  of  Senator  Cranston’s 
amendment,  Stanford  Smith,  president 
and  general  manager,  said. 

Senator  Cranston  noted  this  week  that 
his  amendment  “goes  directly  to  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  press  totally 
free  from  government  domination  or  in¬ 
timidation.” 

The  11  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  include 
Senator  James  L.  Buckley,  New  York 
Conservative-Republican,  and  Republicans 
and  Democrats  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

“Without  my  amendment,”  said  Cran¬ 
ston,  “the  government  would  have  eco¬ 
nomic  life-or-death  power  over  every 
publishing  and  broadcasting  operation  in 
the  country.  Through  individual,  case-by¬ 
case  rulings,  the  administration  would  be 
in  a  position  to  favor  its  supporters  with 
competitive  price  or  wage  advantages 
and,  conversely,  to  punish  its  critics  with 
adverse  decisions.  Even  the  implied 
threat  of  censorship  by  economics  can 
be  more  deadly  than  censorship  by 
scissors.” 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  the  former  Hearst 
Newspapers’  executive  who  represents 
small  business  on  the  pay  board,  said  in 
a  New  York  Times  interview  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  effort  to  control  inflation 
would  be  wrecked  by  making  exceptions. 

Bassett,  who  is  president  of  Vertical 
Marketing  Inc.,  a  magazine  publishing 
company  in  Chicago,  said  he  expected 
that  small  business  would  give  full  com¬ 
pliance  to  the  program. 

In  New  York  City,  commercial  printers 
indicated  they  would  protest  to  the  pay 
board  against  implementation  of  addi¬ 
tional  wage  raises  provided  in  contracts. 
Newspaper  publishers  who  will  have  to 
meet  another  11  percent  increase  with 
craft  unions  in  March  in  accordance  with 
a  three  year  agreement  that  runs  to  1973, 
have  warned  the  unions  that  it  will  be  a 
heavy  burden  but  they  have  not  turned 
yet  to  the  pay  board  which  is  reported  to 
be  considering  a  limit  of  8  percent. 
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Ireland  stories 
trigger  demand 
for  censorship 

By  Edwin  Roth 

Demands  for  the  censorship  of  all  news 
media  in  Northern  Ireland  are  being  made 
by  British  Conservatives  in  Parliament. 
These  demands  were  triggered  by  the 
coverage  of  two  events:  deliberate  ill- 
treatment  in  the  interrogations  of  men 
intemed  for  being  suspected  of  belonging 
to  the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  the 
blinding  of  Mrs.  Groves  by  a  British 
soldier  in  Belfast. 

An  official  inquiry  committee  has 
confirmed  these  reports  but  Conservatives 
feel  that  “patriotic”  censorship  should 
have  stopped  the  news  media  from  pub¬ 
lishing  the  stories  which  embarrassed 
Britain. 

The  blinding  of  Mrs.  Groves  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  was  reported  extensively  in 
some — but  not  in  all — British  news  media. 

Mrs.  Groves  is  a  middle-aged  Catholic 
mother  of  11  children,  living  in  a  small 
one-family  house  in  a  Belfast  district 
which  was  recently  searched  by  British 
paratroopers  for  weapons  and  IRA  sus¬ 
pects.  Mrs.  Groves  and  her  family  were 
under  temporary  house  arrest  when 
18-year-old  Edna  Groves  put  a  record  of 
Irish  fighting  songs  on  her  record  player, 
and  turned  on  the  loudest  volume  so  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  could  hear  it.  Her  mother 
stood  inside  the  house  at  a  window.  Befoi-e 
the  house  stood  a  British  i)aratrooper. 

According  to  the  Groves  family  and 
Catholic  neighbors,  the  paratrooper 
shouted  at  Mrs.  Groves  to  stop  the  anti- 
British  record  music.  Mi’s.  Groves  shouted 
back:  “I’m  in  my  own  home!” 

As  his  reply,  the  paratrooper  raised  his 
rubber  bullet  gun,  aimed  at  Mi’s.  Groves, 
and  fired.  The  bullet  destroyed  both  her 
eyes,  her  nose  and  her  teeth. 

A  television  crew  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  was  present  while 
Edna  Groves  was  dragged  screaming  into 
an  ambulance  after  her  mother  had  been 
taken  to  hospital.  When  Edna  Groves  saw 
this  tv  crew,  she  howled  into  the  micro¬ 
phone:  “My  mother  hasn’t  got  a  face  any 
more!” 

This  was  televised  by  the  BBC.  Angry 
Conservatives  feel  that  the  BBC  should 
not  have  done  it  and  that  newspapers 
should  not  have  printed  the  details,  be¬ 
cause  the  news  media  should  not  be  im¬ 
partial  in  the  civil  war. 

Sir  Harry  Legge-Bourke  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  newsmen  should 
be  only  “on  the  side  of  law  and  order.” 

Outside  the  House,  Colonel  Colin 
Mitchell,  a  very  adventurous  profession¬ 
al  army  officer,  demanded  that  all  news 
media  I’epresentatives  working  in 
Northern  Ireland  should  be  accredited  as 
war  correspondents,  and  subjected  to  cen- 
soi’ship.  In  a  wistful  recollection  of  war¬ 
time  censorship.  Colonel  Mitchell  said: 
“The  war  correspondent  made  a  point  of 
playing  it  straight  if  he  wanted  to  get  his 
copy  through.  So  he  got  an  official  slant 
on  the  news.” 


Agents  clear  press 
in  security  checkup 

An  official-looking  note  read:  “An  in¬ 
spection  of  this  office  area  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon  counter  intelligence  force  revealed  no 
violations  of  security  regulations.” 

Reporters  were  incensed  when  they 
found  the  notes  on  their  desks  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  press  room.  They  protested  vehe¬ 
mently  to  the  Pentagon  press  office  and 
received  an  apology  and  a  promise  it 
wouldn’t  happen  again.  Daniel  Z.  Henkin, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  was  reported  to  be  “verj'  dis¬ 
tressed.” 

The  same  thing  happened  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  reporters  recalled,  and  most  of  the 
press  corps  began  to  take  their  confiden¬ 
tial  notes  and  papers  home  with  them 
e:ich  day.  Their  desk  drawei-s  and  file  cab¬ 
inets  in  the  press  room  are  not  locked. 

Some  reporters’  comments  after  the 
latest  incident: 

“If  they  want  to  try  reading  my  notes, 
that’s  okay  by  me.  I  can’t  read  them  an 
hour  after  I’ve  taken  them  anyway.” 

“I’m  not  worried  about  the  inspections 
when  they  leave  cards.  I’m  only  worried 
about  the  times  they  don’t  leave  cards.” 

“If  they  can’t  figure  out  it’s  the  press 
room,  what  kind  of  intelligence  people  are 
they?” 

• 

Restraints  imposed 
at  Kent  State  trial 

Strict  restrictions  on  the  press  were  im¬ 
posed  by  Judge  Edwin  W.  Jones  at  the 
opening  this  week  of  the  first  trial  in 
connection  with  the  Kent  State  University 
riots  in  1970.  The  defendant  is  Jerry 
Rupe,  23,  who  was  not  a  student  but  was 
charged  with  arson,  rioting,  and  obstruct¬ 
ing  firemen  when  a  crowd  burned  the 
ROTC  building. 

Judge  Jones  forbade  cameras  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  from  the  courtroom  and 
from  the  Portage  County  courthouse  in 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  He  also  prohibited  the 
sketching  of  trial  participants  and  or¬ 
dered  attorneys,  witnesses,  jurors  and 
county  emi)loyes  to  refrain  from  giving 
interviews  to  the  news  media. 

A  year  ago  the  judge’s  similar  orders 
during  a  grand  jury  inquiry  were  held 
unconstitutional  by  a  Federal  District 
Court  in  Cleveland  but  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  that  finding. 

• 

Reporter  to  return 
as  editors  ’  advisor 

Mrs.  Geri  Joseph,  who  resigned  last 
week  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  from  Minnesota,  will 
rejoin  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  on  January  1.  She  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  paper  from  1945  to  1953. 

Bower  Hawthorne,  Tribune  editor,  said 
Mrs.  Joseph  would  write  a  column  three 
times  a  week  and  also  work  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editors  to  “strengthen  .  .  .  concern 
for  equality  of  women,  effective  democrat¬ 
ic  government,  mental  illness,  prison  re- 
fonn  and  perfoi’mance  of  news  media.” 


Murder  hearing 
opened  by  high 
eourt  in  Arizona 

The  Arizona  Supreme  Court  in  a  deci¬ 
sion  handed  down  November  19  ordered 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Renz  D.  Jennings  to 
open  to  the  press  and  public  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing  of  accused  mass  slayer  John 
G.  Freeman  in  Phoenix. 

Jennings  had  closed  the  preliminary 
hearing  on  October  12  at  the  I’equest  of 
the  public  defender’s  office.  Freeman  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Novella 
Bentley,  five  of  her  children  and  her  son- 
in-law. 

In  the  unanimous  decision,  the  Arizona 
court  agreed  with  a  ruling  by  a  New  York 
court  several  years  ago  that  “a  citizen 
who  is  refused  admission  to  a  courtroom 
is  denied  the  same  kind  of  right  as  one 
turned  away  from  a  public  park.” 

Freeman’s  attorneys  contended  the 
hearing  should  be  closed  because  news 
coverage  of  the  case  had  been  prejudicial 
and  additional  news  stories  resulting  from 
an  open  hearing  would  endanger  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette,  petitioned  the  Arizona  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  overrule  Jennings  on  the 
ground  that  Freeman’s  lawyers  failed  to 
present  evidence  of  “a  clear  and  present 
danger”  which  would  justify  barring  the 
press  and  public  from  the  hearing. 

Chief  Justice  Fred  C.  Struckmeyer  Jr. 
wrote  the  high  court  opinion  which 
stated:  “If  the  evidence  at  the  hearing  is 
confined  to  relevant  facts  admissible  at  a 
trial,  there  can  be  no  essential  unfairness 
because  the  same  evidence  will  be  used  by 
a  jury  ...  to  judge  the  criminality  of 
(defendant’s)  conduct.  In  this  respect, 
there  can  be  no  prejudicial  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity.” 

• 

Stories  spark  probe 
of  police  corruption 

About  40  angry,  shouting  wives  of  po¬ 
licemen  picketed  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  building  November  18  and  prevented 
publication  of  the  early  Friday  edition. 
They  were  protesting  the  Inquirer’s  docu¬ 
mented  series  on  police  corruption. 

This  week  Governor  Milton  Shapp  or¬ 
dered  the  State  Crime  Commission  to 
“conduct  an  investigation  which  gets  to 
the  roots  of  police  corraption  and  pro¬ 
duces  meaningful  proposals  for  change.” 

For  a  short  time  union  mailers  and 
pressmen  respected  the  women’s  picket 
lines  and  did  not  work  but  Inquirer  edi¬ 
tions  were  back  on  schedule  for  later  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  Sunday  Bulletin,  in  an  editorial, 
criticized  the  women  for  causing  “a  print¬ 
ing  delay”  at  the  Inquirer.  An  opinion 
that  the  evidence  published  to  date  does 
not  justify  casting  a  shadow  over  the 
entire  police  force,  said  the  Bulletin,  is 
not  grounds  for  trying  to  prevent  the  In¬ 
quirer  from  presenting  its  case  in  full. 
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Weekly  merger 
ends  135  years 
of  competition 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  of 
conii)etition  have  ended  with  the  merger 
of  two  weekly  newsi)ai)ers,  the  Owego 
(X.Y.)  Times  and  the  Onego  (lazette,  into 
the  Tioga  County  (iazette  &  Times. 

Both  newspai)eis  have  over  the  years 
absoihed  other  newspapers.  The  Gazette 
until  recently  was  known  as  the  Tioga 
Comity  Conrier-Cazette  reflecting  pur¬ 
chase  several  years  ago  of  the  Candor 
Cornier.  The  original  Gazette  was  started 
in  1800. 

The  Times  in  recent  years  was  known 
as  the  Tioga  County  Sun-Times  and  Her¬ 
ald  reflecting  earlier  merger  of  the  Times 
with  the  Sewark  Valley  Herald  and  the 
Waverly  Sun. 

The  Gazette  has  been  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Owego  Gazette  Inc.,  Dana  S. 
Johnston,  president;  and  the  Times  is 
owned  by  Owego  Times  Inc.,  E.  T.  Terry, 
l)resident. 

While  under  separate  ownership  the  pa- 
l)ers  have  been  ))ublished  for  19  years 
under  a  joint  agreement  by  Tioga  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  Owego.  The  same  publishing 
arrangement  will  continue  for  the  Gazette 
&  Times. 

The  Gazette  has  been  a  Democratic  par¬ 
ty  affiliated  paper  and  the  Times  a  Re- 
irublican  paper.  Lewis  P.  Fons,  general 
manager,  said  the  new  pairer  will  not  be 
politically  affiliated. 

• 

41%  pay  increases 
spread  over  3  years 

A  new  contract  between  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  (Inquirer  and  News) 
and  the  Xewsi)ai)er  Guild  of  Greater  Phil¬ 
adelphia  provides  for  jiay  increases  of 
4I..0G  over  three  years  that  will  make  the 
minimum  for  experienced  reporters  rise  to 
$261.26  a  week.  Experienced  deskmen  will 
have  a  minimum  scale  of  $302.68  a  week. 

The  agreement,  which  averted  a  threat¬ 
ened  strike,  gives  a  pay  boost  of  17.5fr  the 
first  year  and  12';c  in  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years. 

• 

Booth  Newspapers 
profit  rises  11% 

Gordon  Craig,  chairman  and  president 
of  Booth  Newspapei's  Inc.,  reported  oper¬ 
ating  revenues  for  the  Michigan-based 
group  rose  by  9.3 to  $46  million  in  the 
nine  months  to  September  30.  In  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1970  the  operating 
revenues  amounted  to  $42  million. 

Net  income,  Craig  said,  advanced  to 
$4.5  million  or  $1.15  a  share,  from  $4.1 
million,  or  $1.04  a  share,  or  almost  11%. 
Operating  expenses  increased  from  $33.5 
million  in  1970  to  $36.9  million  in  1971. 


FREE  ADVERTISING  for  radio  stations  has  both¬ 
ered  Miami  News  managing  editor  Howard 
Kleinberg  for  a  long  time,  so  he  decided  to 
stop  advertising  the  competition — for  once,  any¬ 
how.  Note  the  radio  stations'  call  letters  in 
picture  showing  Mayor  David  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  (at  left)  with  Senator  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  at  a  political  party. 


A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  ALPHABET  SOUP  was 
served  to  Miami  News  readers  after  Kleinberg 
had  artist  Martin  Bailey  retouch  the  microphone 
labels.  Now  Kleinberg's  afraid  the  radio  guys 
will  retaliate  by  referring  to  the  Miami  Bugle. 

Patterson  to  head 
papers  in  Florida 

Nelson  Poynter,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Company  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Eugene  C.  Patterson  as 
president  and  editor,  effective  next  May 
or  June. 

Patterson,  who  resigned  in  August  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Washingtim  Post 
to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  of 
Policy  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  at  Duke 
University,  will  succeed  Donald  K.  Bald¬ 
win,  who  is  taking  early  retirement. 

Patterson  will  have  responsibility  for 
lK)th  the  Sf.  Petersburg  Times  and  the 
Evening  Independent.  In  addition,  Poyn¬ 
ter  said,  Patterson  will  be  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  Congi-essional 
Quarterly. 

• 

Paper  sold  by  court 

The  San  Beniardino  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Press  was  sold  in  a  court  auction 
recently  to  Hollywood  magazine  publisher, 
Sheldon  M.  Heiman,  for  $6,000. 

The  price  included  the  San  Bernardino 
Shopper  and  the  Highland  Messenger. 
Heiman  said  he  plans  to  continue  publish¬ 
ing  all  three.  He  owns  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Publishing  Co.,  and  publishes  two 
teenage  magazines. 

The  Independent  Press  and  the  two  oth¬ 
er  papers  were  owned  by  John  E.  Till¬ 
man,  who  filed  bankruptcy  petitions. 


NPC  seeks  members 
to  bolster  budget 

The  National  Press  Club  has  launched  a 
drive  for  at  least  200  new  members  by 
December  31  in  the  hope  that  the  added 
revenue  will  solve  its  financial  ))roblems. 

As  an  inducement,  entrance  fees  for  all 
applicants  in  any  category  of  membership 
who  join  by  December  31  will  be  waived. 
The  Club’s  by-laws  require  entrance  fees 
of  $25  for  active  members  under  30  years 
of  age  and  $50  for  those  over  30;  $125  for 
non-active  members;  $250  for  associate 
membership.  These  fees  apply  to  resident 
members. 

The  fee  for  active  non-resident  member¬ 
ship  is  $25;  for  non-active  non-residents 
$125  and  for  associate  non-residents 
$250.  The  club  has  a  large  number  of 
non-resident  members  now  and  hopes  that 
waiver  of  entrance  fees  will  induce  many 
more  journalists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  join  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  club  when  they  come  to  Washington. 
NPC  has  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
l)ress  clubs  throughout  the  world. 

The  Club’s  financial  difficulties  have 
mounted  in  recent  months  because  of  in¬ 
creased  costs,  the  newest  item  being  $28,- 
500  per  year  in  wages  for  union  employes 
under  a  contract  that  was  negotiated  af¬ 
ter  a  four-weeks  strike.  A  management 
study  earlier  this  year  recommended 
economies  in  operation  that  have  brought 
about  ai)i)roximately  $30,000  annual  sav¬ 
ing  but  President  Vernon  Louviere  pre¬ 
dicts  a  deficit  of  $35,000  for  this  year. 

Total  membership  is  down  about  1,000 
from  the  peak  several  years  ago  and  now 
is  approximately  4,200.  The  major  factor 
in  the  loss  of  membership  was  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  $60  in  annual  dues 
which  was  voted  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
leading  to  many  resignations. 

• 

College  paper  turns 
to  the  woman’s  mind 

“Beyond  Sugar  and  Spice,”  a  12-page 
section  “about  women — related  to  other 
women,  women  related  to  men  and  women 
related  to  K-State,”  appeared  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  November  19  Kansas  State 
Collegian,  student  daily  on  the  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kans.  campus. 

The  section  replaced  the  annual  Colle¬ 
gian  fashion  issue.  “The  fashion  edition 
died  to  make  room  for  something  more 
relevant — women  as  people,”  commented 
Sandi  Reed,  Collegian  editor. 

The  supplement  was  devoted  “to  looking 
into  the  minds  of  women.”  There  were 
stories  about  men  in  female-dominated 
fields,  women  in  male-dominated  fields, 
women  as  administrators,  and  women  as 
women. 

Also  included  was  an  article  on  “male 
pregnancy  counseling.” 

It  is  not  a  women’s  liberation  propagan¬ 
da  sheet,”  said  Miss  Reed,  but  an  issue 
looking  “beyond  the  old  sugar  and  spice 
and  everything  nice  concept  of  women. 
What  is  on  a  woman’s  body  is  worthless 
but  what’s  in  her  mind  is  important.” 
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Admen  rap  media 
for  ‘trial-by-press’ 

Two  advertising  agency  chief  executives 
have  attacked  the  coveiage  newspapers 
have  given  to  the  consumerism  movement 
in  recent  weeks. 

Edward  Thiele,  president  of  Eeo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  told  a  Central  Region  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  that  he  has  watched  for  the  last 
three  years  with  “amazement”  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  press  to  seiwe  up  a  steady  diet 
of  anti-business  news. 

“I  do  not  question  their  right  to  report 
the  news,  but  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
so  many  media  fail  to  realize  how  they 
are  harming  themselves  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  business,”  he  said.  “All  too  of¬ 
ten,  they  publish  the  diatribes  of  the  Nad¬ 
ers  and  the  Choates  without  any  attempt 
to  examine  or  evaluate  their  factual  basis, 
if  any.” 

Burj"  stories 


NEW  AD  OFFICERS — Loren  G.  Osborne,  (second  from  right)  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  at  recent  meeting  in  Boston.  Osborne  is  congratulated 
by  George  Bellano,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin,  outgoing  president.  Raymond  J.  Dowd, 
secretary-elect  from  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier  (right),  and  Edwin  F.  Whitney,  vice- 
president-elect  from  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune  (left),  are  pictured. 


What  makes  matters  even  worse,  Thiele 
noted,  is  that  when  one  of  the  targets  of 
criticism  tries  to  set  the  record  straight, 
the  “i)i-ess  doesn’t  give  his  reply  anything 
like  the  same  big,  black  headlines.”  “If, 
they  i)rint  the  story  at  all,  it’s  generally 
buried  somewhere  inside  the  paper,”  he 
said. 

Thiele  said  he  had  read  with  interest  an 
article  by  John  A.  Scott,  publisher  of  the 
Ohjmi>ia  (Wa.sh.)  Ohiminan  and  the  Ilcl- 
lw<jhnm  Herald,  which  was  featured  in 
the  October  9  issue  of  Editor  &  Pi  rlisii- 
KR.  In  this  report,  Scott  warned  newspa¬ 
pers  against  joining  the  anti-ad  swing. 

“I  think  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  such  remarks  came  from  a  leader  of 
the  American  press,”  Thiele  commented. 

Last  week  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  announced  the  formal  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  complaint  against  DuPont,  and 
its  anti-leak,  anti-freeze  Zerex,  the  agen¬ 
cy,  BBDO,  issued  a  press  release  em¬ 
phasizing  that  the  FTC  had  dropped  the 
charge  that  the.  “can-stabbing”  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  Zerex  commercial  was 
false  and  misleading. 

The  release  was  accompanied  by  a 
three-page  IJIiDO  Newsletter,  containing 
a  statement  by  Tom  Dillon,  president  of 
BBDO,  in  which  he  explained  to  his  orga¬ 
nization  that  the  reason  for  the  “rather 
long  memo  on  the  situation”  was  because 
he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  “press 
and  tv  will  devote  as  much  attention  to 
the  proven  vindication  of  a  truthful  tv 
commercial  as  it  will  to  any  unsupported 
allegation  of  fakery.” 

Dillon  said  that  agency  had  proved  the 
charges  to  be  unfounded  after  the  FTC 
had  called  a  press  conference  to  announce 
its  intention  to  issue  a  complaint  and  Du¬ 
Pont  made  it  clear  that  “however  unsup¬ 
ported  their  charges  may  be,  they  will  be 
given  full  credence  by  press  and  public 
alike.” 

Dillon  said  a  surs'ey  was  made  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  FTC  complaint  was 
lodged  and  had  been  heavily  publicized  to 
determine  if  the  public’s  feeling  about 
the  product  had  changed.  The  agency 
found  the  majority  of  people  believing 
the  Zerex  commercial  to  be  false  as 
charged  by  the  FTC. 


Paul  Titus  dies;  66 

Paul  Titus,  senior  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc.,  died 
November  19  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
66  years  old  and  lived  at  135  East  83rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

In  his  45-year  career  with  Hearst 
Newsjjapers  he  was  identified  with  some 
of  the  major  projects  in  newspaper  re¬ 
search  and  marketing,  including  the 
widely-acclaimed  New  York  Sales  Control 
Manual.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee  of  the  New  York  Sales 
Executives  Club. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Stephen’s 
College,  Annandale-on-Hudson  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master’s  Degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1927.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Club  and  a  lifetime  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 


Executive  changes 

Changes  in  the  executive  staffs  of 
CKCK  Television  and  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Saskatchewan  were  announced  by 
H.  A.  Crittenden,  vicepresident  of  Arma¬ 
dale  Communications  Ltd. 

William  Thomsen,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Regina  Leader-Post  who  is 
retiring  after  48  years  of  service  with  the 
newspaper,  will  be  succeeded  by  Max  D. 
Macdonald,  now  managing  director  of  the 
Star-Phoenix.  James  K.  Struthers,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  CKCK,  will  replace  Mac¬ 
donald;  and  Struthers  will  be  succeeded 
by  Bruce  Cowie,  general  manager  of 
Armadale  Productions. 

• 

City  editor  retiring 

Frederick  H.  Kimball,  city  editor  of  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times  since  1956,  will 
retire,  effective  December  31,  after  more 
than  41  years  of  service.  Kimball  joined 
the  newspaper  in  April,  1930,  and  had 
previously  served  as  assistant  city  editor. 


A1  Capp  is  denied 
a  private  hearing 

Judge  Thomas  H.  Barland  in  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  this  week  refused  to  give  A1 
Capp,  the  creator  of  “Li’l  Abner,”  a  pri¬ 
vate  hearing  on  three  morals  charges.  He 
denied  a  reciuest  by  Capp’s  lawyers  to 
close  the  i)reliminary  hearing  to  the 
newsmen  and  the  i)ublic. 

Instead,  Judge  Barland  ])rohibited 
cameras  and  tape  recorders  in  the  court¬ 
room  and  instructed  the  news  media  that 
courtioom  sketches  would  not  be  allowed. 
Photographers  were  barred  from  the 
courthouse  and  surrounding  grounds. 

Judge  Barland  also  told  newsmen  they 
should  not  try  to  ask  questions  of  an  “ex¬ 
tra-judicial”  nature  of  anyone  involved  in 
the  case. 

Cap])  has  denied  charges  made  by  a 
2()-year-old  married  coed  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire. 


ODDS-ON  FAVORITE  with  readers  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  sports  pages.  JAMES  E.  DOYLE 
received  a  plaque  and  the  accolade  of  sports 
poet  laureate  in  ceremonies  at  Thistledown  Race 
Track.  Eight  of  the  day's  races  were  named  after 
characters  Doyle  has  invented  for  his  column, 
The  Sport  Trail,  since  1929.  One  was  the  James 
E.  Doyle  Purse. 
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By  Jaiiie8  Prfisley 


The  Weekly  Editor 

END  OF  A  FAMILY  EIL4 


Before  it  was  merged  in  October,  end¬ 
ing  16  years  of  Stough  family  editor- 
shi]),  the  weekly  Sunnyslopc  (Ariz.)  Sage 
I’an  a  houst!  ad  that  claimed: 

“Charley  Stough  smokes  cigars,  speaks 
Si)anish  and  takes  his  son  Georgie  to 
‘Story  Time’  once  a  week. 

“He  also  edits  Sage,  which  cannot  speak 
Spanish,  smoke  cigars  or  take  Georgie 
anywhere. 

“But  it  can  keep  you  regular  ...” 

Less  than  three  years  as  editor  of  Sage 
made  hefty,  bespectacled,  younger  (27) 
Charles  S.  Stough  Ill’s  reputation  as  an 
editorializer  who  strode  boldly  in  where 
others  hesitated  to  glance.  His  editorials 
became  conversation  pieces.  The  conversa¬ 
tions  weren’t  always  joyful,  judging  by 
some  of  the  face-to-face  feedback,  but 
they  weren’t  complaints  about  “irregula¬ 
rity”  either. 

Earlier  this  year  Stough  and  his  step- 
grandmother,  Mis.  Lillian  Stough,  sold 
Sage  to  Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Indejiendent  Newspaiiers  Inc., 
of  Dover,  Del.  Stough  continued  on  as  a 
free-hand  editor  until  the  paiier  was 
merged  with  the  Valley  News  &  Views, 
another  Phoenix  area  weekly.  The  merger 
ended  an  active  Stough  family  association 
with  Sage  that  traced  back  to  its  founding 
in  1955  by  Stough’s  grandfather,  Charles 
Stough,  Sr.  Young  Stough  and  his  grand¬ 
father  remain  as  consultants  with  the  pa- 
jier. 

During  his  editorship.  Sage  (“The  Only 
Newspaper  in  the  World  I'hat  Gives  a 
Damn  About  Sunnyslope,  Arizona”) 
featured  an  editorial  jiage  with  the  rea¬ 
son,  directness,  and  bite  of  the  William 
.411en  White  tradition.  For  lagniappe, 
Stough  drew  his  own  cartoons. 

“1  think  the  totems  we  all  worship,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own,  are  fairly  shaky  if  they 
can’t  stand  a  little  iconoclastic  rattling 
now  and  then,”  he  said  in  one  editorial 
that  told  much  of  his  jihilosophy.  “I  can’t 
recall  an  editorial  I  ever  wrote  that  tried 
to  convince  the  reader  of  any  point  of 
view.  But  every  one  of  them  did  try  to 
convince  him  that  he’s  in  a  bad  way  if 
he’s  already  convinced  on  every¬ 
thing.” 

Reaction  to  ('.alley  verdict 

The  editoi’ial  that  got  the  most  feedback 
was  written  after  Lt.  Calley  was  con¬ 
victed. 

“Last  week  ])ollsters  announced  that  80 
percent  of  a  test  group  disliked  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  Calley  case,”  he  began.  “  In 
our  town  the  percentage  is  probably  closer 
to  95,  but  the  i)rossures  of  a  chronicler’s 
ethic  demand  that  I  offer  an  unpopular 
opinion.”  He  wound  it  up  by  saying,  “And 
it  makes  you  think: 

“What  if  the  My  Lai  villagers  had  been 
white,  or  Calley  had  been  black?” 

Afterward  he  said,  “Job  himself  would 
have  lost  patience  answering  the  phone 
that  week.  But  nobody  had  an  answer  to 
the  question,  and  neither  do  I.” 

On  the  sacred  cow  of  tourism  he  wrote. 


“I’ll  buy  the  first  sign  for  erection  on  our 
state  border  saying:  ‘QUAR.\NTINE ! 
The  entire  State  of  Arizona  has  been 
ruled  an  ei)idemic  areal  This  state  suffers 
from  Pernicious  Pregnancy  and  Chronic 
Halitosis!’  ” 

On  law  and  order:  “Christ’s  tonnentors 
were  law-and-order  buffs,  too  ...  If  Pilate 
were  alive  today  he  would  he  laundry 
officer  at  some  place  like  Camp  Bullis, 
Tex.” 

A  tourist  chaiiel’s  closing  at  the  Grand 
Canyon — “It  was  pretty  silly  anyway,  to 
think  the  Grand  Canyon,  God’s  finest 
chapel  on  earth,  could  be  made  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  little  more  cajiital  by  Man’s  efforts. 
One  of  the  first  things  you  notice  about 
God’s  creations  is  the  absence  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  box.” 

In  sui)i)ort  of  a  school  budget  increase — 
“An  amusing  campaign  flyer  published  by 
the  pair  (of  candidates)  asked  ungram¬ 
matically,  ‘Why  is  your  taxes  so  high?’ 
and  i»romised  relief.  They  won.  PV  is  now 
also  seeking  a  referendum  this  year,  with 
little  hoi)e  for  success  in  the  bitterly  di¬ 
vided  district,  so  the  two  apparently  now 
know  why  taxes  is  so  high,  and  why  they 
is  going  to  get  higher.  But  most  of  all 
they  now  know  that  you  need  more  to  lun 
a  school  district  than  a  tarbrush  and  a 
bag  of  feathers.” 

And  after  a  radio  commercial  found  it  a 
good  thing  the  huge  meteorite  that  made  a 
crater  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  hadn’t  fallen 
a  few  miles  west,  and  on  the  city,  Stough 
responded  laconically: 

“Well,  Meteor  Crater  was  supi)osedly 
created  several  million  years  ago.  That, 
you  will  recall,  was  the  week  it  rained  so 
much  and  everyone  was  out  of  town  any¬ 
way,  so  it  wouldn't  have  been  that 
bad.” 

Began  with  gruiidfutlier 

The  son  of  a  career  Army  officer, 
Stough  had  his  first  scrape  with  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  10-year-old  when  he  “tried  to  sell 
free  subscriptions  to  my  grandfather’s 
new  weekly.  Sage.” 

His  late  grandfather  was  colorful  in  his 
own  right. 

“About  1960,  some  old  fellow  hired  two 
killers  to  kill  himself,  in  a  suicide  with  a 
new  twist.  They  did  and  he  was  buried  in 
a  shallow  hole  in  nearby  Paradise  Valley, 
then  mostly  wide-open  desert.  The  body 
was  discovered  about  eight  months  later 
and  the  case  hit  the  papers. 

“About  six  months  after  that,  a 
newsman  from  some  German  paper  came 
through  town  and  lamented  that  he  had 
missed  the  story.  My  grandfather,  never 
above  fabrication  of  a  little  news,  was 
about  the  same  size  and  age  as  the  guy 
who  had  been  killed,  the  hole  out  of  which 
they  dug  the  body  was  still  there,  so  he 
went  out  in  the  desert,  crawled  into  the 
hole  and  let  the  German  take  his  picture. 
Photos  of  the  grisly  incident  thus  ap¬ 
peared  all  over  Germany,  only  the  corpse 
was  really  Chaides  Stough,  Sr.,  then  very 


Charley  Stough 

much  alive  but  pi-etty  stiff  from  the 
.American  Legion  bar.” 

Young  Stough  studied  journalism  at 
Arizona  State,  intermixed  by  two  years 
in  the  Peace  Corps  “building  houses  in 
Panama.”  He  met  his  future  wife,  Alicia, 
in  Panama.  (Recently  he  completed  a  nov¬ 
el  based  on  his  Peace  Corps  experiences.) 
Out  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  1966,  he  edited 
a  magazine  in  Los  Angeles,  served  as  an 
OEO  media  writer  in  Houston,  worked  as 
a  copy  editor  at  the  H»ust<»i  Past,  then 
for  the  Sn7i  Antonio  Light.  In  1969  he 
took  over  Sage. 

At  Sage  he  soon  became  known  for  his 
editorials.  But  why  the  acid  style? 

“I  simply  got  tii’ed  of  reading  ‘on-the- 
other-hand’  editorials  in  other  newspa¬ 
pers — dailies  and  weeklies — two  or  three 
times  to  find  out  what  the  editor  believed. 
The  average  editorial  today  packs  about 
as  much  convincing  power  as  a  preacher 
with  a  mouthful  of  marbles.  Editors  don’t 
.<eem  to  want  to  do  anj'thing  radical  like 
present  a  new  point  of  view  of  some  is¬ 
sue. 

“I  don’t  care  if  everyone  but  my  mother 
calls  me  a  crackpot,  because  somewhere 
down  the  line  I  know  somebody’s  going  to 
say,  ‘Y’know,  Charley  was  right  after 
all.’  ” 

What  next,  then,  for  Stough? 

“I’d  like  to  make  lots  of  money  on  the 
Latin  America  desk  of  some  progressive 
daily  that  doesn’t  mind  cigar  smoke  and  a 
little  shouting  now  and  then,  keeps  new 
ribbons  in  my  typewriter,  and  doesn’t  care 
if  somebody  slips  a  good  editorial  to  the 
editoi'  now  and  then.  Or  I’d  like  to  be  a 
professional  windmill  mechanic.” 

• 

Top  job  abolished 

A  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Freelericton  (N.B.)  Gleaner 
has  dispensed  with  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  director,  held  since  the  summer  of 
1970  by  Reginald  M.  Wamboldt.  Wam- 
boldt,  a  Nova  Scotian  who  has  worked 
with  the  Halifax  Chronicle-Herald,  the 
Canadian  Press,  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
and  the  Montreal  Star,  was  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Gleaner  after 
Michael  Wardell,  former  publisher  of  the 
paper,  sold  his  interest  in  the  Gleaner  to 
K.  C.  Irving,  Saint  John  industrialist. 
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One  reporter’s  notes  on  First  Ladies 


By  Wauhillau  LaHay 

Things  are  different  under  RMN.  To¬ 
day,  women  i-eportei’s  ai'e  not  invited  to 
state  functions  as  guests.  We  are  wlecome 
to  cover,  to  a  point,  but  quite  frankly  we 
miss  being  invited  as  guests.  Under  LBJ, 
one  of  us  attended  every  state  dinner  and 
quite  often  we  were  asked  as  guests  to 
luncheons  and  other  parties.  In  other 
words,  we  ate  with  the  big  folks.  Natural¬ 
ly,  we  shared  what  we  heard — or  over¬ 
heard — with  other  reporters.  Male  re¬ 
porters  don’t  do  that. 

Quite  naturally,  each  administration 
works  things  a  bit  differently.  No  reporter 
minds  a  change  in  administration,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  political  leanings.  There’s 
something  new  to  write  about — new  con¬ 
tacts  to  make — new  sources  to  develop — 
somebody  new  and  different  to  figure  out. 
It’s  challenging,  frustrating,  exasper¬ 
ating,  exciting  and  keeps  you  on  your 
toes. 

We  really  miss  our  trips  with  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  and  we  all  wish  Pat  Nixon 
would  do  more  traveling  and  make  more 
news. 

Any  President’s  Avife — and  family  too — 
works  too  hard  to  get  him  elected  to  step 
out  of  the  spotlight  once  the  returns  are 
in  and  he’s  in  office.  I  get  a  little  short- 
tempered  when,  after  stumping  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  woman  decides  to  become  a 
shrinking  violet.  If  a  person  desires  to  be 
a  private  person — then  let  her  be  one.  But 
not  after  months  of  exposure  and  months 
of  doing  her  best  to  get  her  husband, 
brother,  father,  elected. 

Joan  doesn’t  like  us 

I  find  that  fault  with  Teddy  Kennedy’s 
wife  Joan.  She  doesn’t  like  us.  She  has 
said  so  in  public.  She  decries  our  persist¬ 
ence  in  gathering  news.  She  keeps  telling 
us  she  wants  to  be  let  alone.  Why  appear 
on  the  Andy  Williams  Show?  Why  keep 
on  making  public  appearances  reading  Pe¬ 
ter  and  the  Wolf  with  symphony  orches¬ 
tras?  Why  appear  in  public  in  costumes 
that  leave  spectators  gasping?  Private  is 
private  and  doesn’t  include  a  lot  of  public 
showing  off.  Surely  every  person  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  privacy — but — only  to  a  certain 
degree  if  they  have  chosen  public  life  as  a 
way  of  life. 

Pat  Nixon  knows  she  has  a  job — a  great 
big  job — and  what  that  job  entails.  She 
works  hard  at  her  job. 

Each  First  Lady,  of  course,  has  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  take  care  of  her  job  in  the 
way  she  sees  fit.  At  first  when  she  came  to 
the  White  House,  Pat  Nixon  was  a  bit 
tense,  a  bit  guarded.  She  has  emerged 
from  her  shell.  She  has,  we  all  think, 
finally  come  to  the  belief — and  believe  me. 


(Wauhillau  LaHay  covers  the  distaff 
doings  in  Washingt,on  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  This  article  is  a 
digest  of  a  report  she  gave  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  October  14.) 


Wauhillau  LaHay 


the  right  belief — that  none  of  us  wants 
to  do  her  in.  She  is  a  delightful  w'oman — 
warm,  kind  and  thoughtful.  She  is  easy 
and  relaxed  with  most  of  us. 

Last  summer,  I  had  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  hospital.  One  afternoon,  to  my 
amazement  and  delight,  in  popped  Pat 
Nixon.  Just  like  that.  She  spent  about  an 
hour,  chatting  away,  discussing  Tricia’s 
wedding,  all  sorts  of  things.  Of  course, 
without  the  matter  being  brought  up, 
what  she  said  to  me  was  off  the  record 
for  the  most  part. 

Pat  Nixon  is  just  great  and  every  re¬ 
porter  I  know  who  covers  her  activities 
likes  her  personally  and  tries  very  hard  to 
let  the  rest  of  the  country  know  what  a 
dandy  gal  she  is. 

We  loved  Lady  Bird,  too.  We  traveled 
so  much  with  her — up  mountains,  down 
rivers,  to  cities,  to  Appalachia — just  ev¬ 
eryplace.  She  knew  us — all  about  us.  She 
knew  when  my  grandson  was  bom  and 
sent  me  congratulatory  flowers.  When  a 
relative  died,  someone  got  married,  a  child 
was  born,  you  could  always  depend  on  a 
sweet  note,  with  flowers,  from  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  and,  quite  often,  from  LBJ. 

I  did  not  cover  Jackie  Kennedy  Onassis 
during  her  White  House  days.  Like  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  Americans,  I  ad¬ 
mired  her  extravagantly.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this — she  was  cordially  disliked  by 
about  99%  of  the  women  reporters  who 
had  to  cover  her.  It  was  touched  off  early 
in  JFK’s  administration  when  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  gave  a  luncheon  for  the  ladies  of  the 
press.  “Keep  the  table  settings  simple,” 
she  told  her  staff.  “It  wouldn’t  be  polite  to 
confuse  the  women  reporters  if  we  had 
too  many  forks  and  spoons.”  And  after 
the  luncheon  she  was  asked  her  opinion  of 
the  female  press.  “How  can  I  tell,”  she 
answered.  “They’re  all  so  frumpy.” 

Well — if  you  turn  up  in  your  city  room 
around  9  a.m.,  and  are  still  going  strong 
at  midnight — after  covering  a  luncheon,  a 
tea,  an  embassy  cocktail  party,  maybe  hav¬ 


ing  an  interview,  writing  as  fast  as  you 
can  write,  you  don’t  have  much  time  to 
worry  about  how  you  look.  I  will  say  this, 
however — chances  are  better  than  even 
that  the  women  reporters  who  show  up  to 
cover,  say,  a  state  dinner  at  the  White 
House,  are  usually  as  well,  if  not  better 
dressed  than  many  of  the  guests. 

Our  salaries  aren’t  great,  nor  do  we 
have  an  internal  revenue  break  on  our 
clothes,  but  we  have  to  have  at  least  3  to  4 
summer  evening  gowns,  3  or  4  winter 
evening  gowns,  evening  slippers,  party 
bags  and  all  the  fixin’s  that  go  with  get¬ 
ting  dressed  up  to  go  to  the  White 
House.  Society  editors  and  columnists  who 
cover  the  whole  social  schmear,  have  to 
have  more. 

It’s  really  great  fun  to  cover  the  White 
House  for  the  most  part.  True,  we  spend 
an  awful  lot  of  time  watching  the  First 
Lady  shake  hands  with  thousands  of  wom¬ 
en,  but  any  First  Lady  will  take  pity  on 
us  and  after  the  receiving  line  breaks  up, 
will  give  us  a  few  minutes  of  chatter  and, 
hopefully,  a  few  quotes. 

• 

Court  nullifies  ban 
on  trial  comment 

A  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago  has  reversed  a  lower  court  deci¬ 
sion  which  prevented  attorneys  from  com¬ 
menting  on  or  discussing  their  cases  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  court. 

In  a  2-to-l  decision.  Chief  Appeals 
Judge  Luther  M.  Sywygert  and  Judge 
Otto  Kerner  ruled  that  the  “policy  state¬ 
ment  is  violative  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

The  gag  rule,  enacted  November  12, 
1965,  restricted  lawyers  “from  comment¬ 
ing  on  and  attempting  to  explain  through 
any  source  of  news  media,  action  taken 
or  anticipated  in  pending  litigation.” 

Federal  District  judges  adopted  the 
rule  in  1965  after  then  U.S.  Attorney  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  Hanrahan  issued  public  state¬ 
ments  criticizing  the  disposition  of  cases 
by  some  federal  judges. 

In  its  ruling,  the  Appeals  Court  re¬ 
versed  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
Frank  Oliver,  a  Chicago  attorney,  who 
was  censured  by  the  Federal  Court  after 
he  had  held  a  press  conference  during  the 
“Conspiracy  7”  trial  to  explain  a  petition 
that  he  and  attorneys  pleading  other 
cases  in  the  court  had  filed. 

The  petition  had  asked  the  federal 
judges  to  relax  the  stringent  security 
measures  in  effect  in  the  Fedei*al  Build¬ 
ing,  during  the  Conspiracy  7  trial  on  the 
ground  that  the  security  might  prejudice 
jurors  in  other  cases. 

Oliver  subsequently  was  suspended 
from  practice  in  the  Federal  Court  for 
one  year. 

The  majority  decision  which  ended  the 
gag  rule  noted  that  “a  blanket  prohibition 
.  .  .  against  all  comment  .  .  .  cannot  stand 
without  a  mockery  of  the  free  speech 
guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment.” 
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How  General  Tire  uses 
eo-op  advertising  heavily 


By  R.  Deane  Presar, 

Advertising  Direelor, 

(i»‘neral  Tire  &  Rubber 

We  don’t  really  do  anj-thing  new  or 
difTercnt  than  most  other  advertisers — we 
just  do  more  of  it.  The  reason  we’re  so 
heavy  in  cooperative  advertising  is  be¬ 
cause  we  are  a  national  brand  with  basic¬ 
ally  spot  market  distribution — we’re  big 
in  the  big  cities  but  light  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas.  As  a  result,  we  maintain 
only  a  cover  of  national  advertising — less 
than  25%  of  our  total  budget  which  is 
just  enough  to  foim  a  base,  maintain 
brand  awareness,  and  lend  creditability  to 
the  approximately  (iii'/f  of  budget  we 
spend  on  retail  cooperative  media  and 
supporting  collateral. 

The  objective  of  our  co-op  program  is 
very  simple — to  move  jiroduct  off  the 
shelves.  Our  theor>'  is  that  wholesale  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  hard  way  to  move  a  manufac¬ 
tured  product.  We  can  put  more  products 
on  a  dealer’s  shelf — more  often — with  less 
effort — if  our  advertising  has  helped  emp¬ 
ty  those  shelves  and  all  we  need  to  do  is 
refill  the  order. 

In  addition  to  the  media  on  which  we 
share  costs  cooperatively  with  our  deal¬ 
ers,  we  subsidize  the  costs  of  yellow  page 
trademark  listings,  point-of-sale  displays, 
and  a  statement-stuffer  direct  mail  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  a  minimum  before  we  even  start 
talking  co-op  advertising,  we  want  our 
dealers  to  be  listed  under  our  ti’ademark 
heading  as  in  yellow  pages — the  dealer 
pays  only  the  costs  of  his  own  name 
listing.  We  also  want  him  to  have  at  least 
some  point-of-sale  displays  to  tie  in  with 
our  weekly  i-etail  product  offers,  and  our 
dealers  can  get  twelve  months  of  materi¬ 
als  for  as  low  as  $36.  One  moi'e  item — we 
would  like  him  to  buy  at  least  one  unit  of 
our  statement-stuffer  direct  mail  pro¬ 
gram — he  can  receive  600  glossy-printed 
two-color  pieces  each  month  at  only  $36 
for  the  whole  year. 

After  that  we’re  ready  to  talk  co-op — 
items  which  arc  not  set-priced  subscrip¬ 
tions  but  where  we  share  costs  as  the 
media  are  used. 

Newspapers  are  lop  buy 

In  the  tire  business,  newspaper  is  the 
number  one  retail  medium  because  that’s 
where  people  do  their  shopping  for  tires 
if  they  are  going  to  do  any  shopping  at 
all. 

We  have  two  different  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns — one  on  which  we  pay  70%  or 
more  of  the  cost  just  to  insure  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  having  an  ad  in  the  paper 
every  week — the  other  campaign  a  smaller 
supporting  program  at  50/50  co-op. 
People  buy  tires  only  once  every  year  or 

(Excerpt  from  a  report  to  a  workshop 
November  19  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers.) 


so,  but  when  they  do  decide  to  buy,  they 
make  the  actual  purchase  within  two 
weeks  following  that  decision — so  we  need 
to  be  in  the  newspai)er  every  week  to 
catch  all  potential  prospects  through  the 
year. 

The  heavily-subsidized  co-oj) — which  we 
call  our  Bonus  Newspaper  Campaign — is 
only  authorized  to  run  in  the  main  metro 
l)aper  in  each  market — ^but  then  it’s 
signed  by  all  the  stores  and  dealers  we 
have  in  that  market  area.  These  dealers 
then  split  the  cost  of  the  20%  or  30%  of 
the  total  not  picked  up  by  General  Tire. 

The  dealer  can  additionally  run  news¬ 
paper  advertising  over  his  own  individual 
signature  on  a  50/50  co-op  basis — up  to  a 
limit  of  2%  of  his  purchases  of  those  ad¬ 
vertised  items  from  General  Tire. 

For  both  of  these  campaigns,  we  send 
mats  and  proofs  to  the  placing  dealer — 
each  ad  is  complete  and  ready  to  print 
except  for  the  signatures. 

Ollier  media 

We  recommend  radio  only  if  the  dealer 
already  has  good  newspaper  cover-age, 
point-of-sale  displays,  and  so  foi-th.  If  a 
dealer  does  use  radio,  we  recommend  it 
only  for  special  promotions  or  unusual 
sale  offers — strictly  short-term  saturation 
blitzing  i-ather  than  day-in-and-day-out 
pi-ogi-amming.  The  same  for  television — 
only  even  less.  We  say  that  a  dealer- 
should  consider  co-op  TV  only  when  his 
newspaper,  display,  and  r-adio  coverage 
has  been  fully  pr-ovided.  Outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  yellow  page  display  ads  are  avail¬ 
able,  but  are  not  encouraged  as  retail 
advertising  media. 

All  of  these  materials  are  produced  to 
tally  within  our  department — jobs  being 
budgeted,  originated  and  administrated  by 
the  appropriate  advertisirrg  manager — 
retail  advertising,  display  manager,  etc. 

The  actual  ads  are  produced  by  our 
Creative  Department — a  staff  of  copy¬ 
writers  and  pr-oduction  people — plus  a 
complete  Art  Department  right  in  our 
headquarters  building  in  Akron. 

All  these  programs  are  announced  to 
our  dealers  and  stores  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year — for  instance  this  kit  was 
mailed  last  week  for  1972  programs.  The 
kit  contains  an  Advertising  Policy  Book, 
A  How-To-Do-It  Handbook  and  forms  to 
sign  up  for  display  and  direct  mail  pro¬ 
grams  plus  all  the  different  kinds  of  co¬ 
op — newspaper,  radio,  television,  yellow 
page  display  ads,  and  outdoor. 

'The  shipping  box  itself  has  tabbed  di¬ 
viders  so  the  dealer  can  use  it  throughout 
the  year  to  store  all  the  ad  mats,  letters, 
scripts  and  other  advertising  materials  all 
in  one  place. 

Now  let’s  put  it  all  together.  Any  com¬ 
pany  operating  a  multimedia  co-op  pro¬ 
gram  is  wasting  its  money  unless  all  these 


media  can  be  tied  into  the  same  theme  at 
the  same  time.  If  each  area  is  doing 
something  different,  all  you’re  doing  is 
fragmenting  your  total  budget  into  small 
ineffective  pieces.  But  if  you  can  tie  ev¬ 
erything  together,  the  net  effect  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  your  original  budget 
because  each  exposure  in  different  media 
multijdies  the  impressions  received  from 
the  other  media. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  our  current  snow 
tire  campaign  as  an  example.  It’s  based 
on  an  Abominable  Snowman  campaign 
theme.  A  television  commercial,  which 
was  filmed  just  above  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
is  running  in  our  top  snow  tire  markets — 
while  a  magazine  ad  is  appearing  in 
snow  belt  issues  of  five  top  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Companies  which  don’t  have  co-op 
programs  must  stop  right  thei-e — with  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  But  at  General  Tire, 
our  national  advertising  is  just  a  starter. 

The  co-op  j)ortion  of  it  started  way  back 
in  September.  At  that  time,  all  our  stores, 
dealers  and  field  people  received  a  myste¬ 
rious  box.  Inside  the  box  was  a  parch- 
ment-.style  expedition  map;  a  proof  of  the 
magazine  ad;  letter  exj)laining  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  descriptive  literature  on  the  tires 
to  be  included  in  the  campaign ;  plus  order 
forms  so  dealei-s  could  buy  traffic-builder 
merchandise  which  later  would  be  used  to 
help  them  tie-into  the  whole  campaign. 

In  300  snow-belt  papers 

At  the  height  of  the  television  and  mag¬ 
azine  impact  period,  a  newspaper  ad — 
almost  full-page  size — appeared  in  over 
300  snow-belt  area  newspapers  and  it 
ties  in  with  the  Snowman  campaign  by 
featuring  the  same  tires  shown  in  the 
television  and  magazine  ads — and  bring¬ 
ing  in  customers  with  the  traffic-builder 
merchandise.  Simultaneously,  dealers  who 
use  co-op  radio  received  scripts. 

The  big  newspaper  ad  was  part  of 
our  metropolitan  Bonus  Campaign,  but 
dealers  were  also  tying-in  with  supple¬ 
mentary  50/50  co-op  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  featuring  some  of  the  traffic-builder 
merchandiise. 

After  putting  this  much  effort  into 
these  pTOmotions,  we  want  to  know  exact 
results  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fact. 
So  we’ve  set  up  a  sales  report  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  40  company  stores  selected  to  be 
a  representative  national  sample  in  tei-ms 
of  geography;  large  city  vs  small  city; 
downtown  vs  shopping  center  location ; 
and  other  factors.  'These  stores  use  these 
forms  to  report  their  exact  retail  sales  in 
detail  on  a  weekly  basis  so  that  by  the 
exact  tally  of  what  products  moved  in 
what  quantity  in  what  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 


Guild  gets  $50  raise 

Key  top  minimums  are  inci'eased  $50  in 
a  new  three-year  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  at  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  giving 
repoiders  a  top  of  $231  and  district 
managers  $226.  The  settlement,  negoti¬ 
ated  just  prior  to  Phase  Two  of  the  wage 
freeze,  took  effect  November  15. 
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"Htiping  to  convort  page  dummies  into  camera-  -  ■” 

ready  paste-ups  is  no  longer  academic.  Goofs 
cost  time  and  money.  It's  a  good  feeling  to  see 
my  own  design  put  into  finished  form." 
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By  James  M.  Coifroth 


"This  is  another  plus  factor  working  on  a  small 
daily.  I  get  personal  direction  almost  anytime 
I  need  it.  Some  of  my  own  ideas  have  been 
adopted  by  Jerry  Eaton  for  the  Courier." 

15 


He  makes  it  on  small  daily, 
thanks  to  editors’  advice 


The  step  from  the  college  classroom 
into  the  newsroom  of  a  large  metropolitan 
daily  is  akin  to  that  taken  by  Neil 
Ai-mstrong  when  he  became  the  first  man 
in  history  to  put  a  foot  on  the  moon.  It  is 
a  giant  step.  Lon  Miller,  a  1971  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  Northern  Arizona  Uni¬ 
versity,  knows  it — he  got  tripped  up. 

What  happened  to  Miller  should  sei-ve 
as  a  guideline  for  those  students  who 
want  to  hit  the  big  dailies  in  one  easy 
leap.  Unless  you’re  “to  the  manor  bom,” 
forget  it. 

Miller  laid  his  plans  with  care.  He  drew 
up  a  resume  that  was  meritorious  for  its 
completeness  and  brevity.  He  added  a  sin¬ 
gle-page  cover  letter  personalized  for  each 
prospective  employer.  He  had  done  to  a 
letter  of  application,  in  my  judgment, 
what  Lincoln  had  done  to  a  memorial  ad¬ 
dress. 

Miller  next  selected  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  from  all  over  the  country — ones 
that  he  personally  admired — and  launched 
his  attack.  On  the  West  Coast  it  was  the 
entire  Copley  chain,  plus  the  Oregonian. 
In  Milwaukee,  it  ws  the  Journal,  in  De¬ 
troit,  the  Free  Press,  and  in  St.  Louis,  the 
Post  Dispatch.  As  he  moved  acix)ss  the 
country,  he  picked  Chicago  Today,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  the  Washington 
Post.  In  the  South,  he  contacted  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  ended  with  letters  to 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  the  New  Haven 
Register. 


‘Get  some  experience’ 


"This  isn't  a  regular  chore,  but  it  shows  that 
working  on  a  small  daily  does  expose  me  to 
many  of  the  jobs  that  have  to  be  done.  And 
I  end  up  knowing  more  about  the  overall  opera¬ 
tions  that  I  would  on  a  large  metropolitan  paper." 


"It's  not  all  sports.  I  get  a  column  off  once  or 
twice  a  week.  On  Mondays,  the  front  page  is 
all  mine.  It's  the  kind  of  experience  that  would 
take  years  to  get  on  a  big  city  daily." 


Something  was  bound  to  happen — and  it 
did.  Miller  got  the  nicest  collection  of 
“Thank  you  for  your  letter”  letters  ever 
amassed  at  NAU,  or  perhaps  any  other 
university.  They  all  said  the  same  thing 
(some  more  politely  than  others),  “Go  get 


some  experience,  then  come  back  and  talk 
with  us.” 

The  letter  that  really  said  it  like  it  is 
came  from  Bob  Johnson,  city  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  Here’s  what  he 
said: 

“Dear  Lon:  I  hope  you  won’t  take  this  as 
a  calloused  rebuff,  but  until  you  get  at 
least  two  years’  experience  on  smaller 
dailies,  you  cannot  expect  to  receive  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  for  employment  at  the 
Journal. 

“I  think  you’ll  find  that  youngsters  who 
spend  2-3  years  working  on  small  or  medi¬ 
um-sized  dailies  wind  up  making  as  much 
or  more  money  than  those  few  who  land 
jobs  at  big  dailies  w’hen  they  graduate. 
Bright  young  newsmen  and  women  with 
that  minimum  experience  are  highly 
prized  by  large  dailies  like  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“Best  of  luck  to  you.” 

*  *  * 


L.  B.  Rick  Jr.,  personnel  director  of  the 
Washington  Post,  said  this: 


“Dear  Mr.  Miller:  Because  of  the  com¬ 
petition  for  jobs  at  the  Post  our  Editors 
are  generally  interested  only  in  applicants 
who  have  a  year  or  two  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper. 

“I  will  pass  your  resume  on  to  our 
Sports  Editors  for  their  consideration,  but 
cannot  be  too  optimistic  as  to  your  chances 
of  being  employed  here  this  summer. 

Perhaps  after  a  couple  of  years  if  you 
will  wish  to  continue  in  the  news  business, 
you  might  want  to  try  us  again.” 

e  *  * 


Other  excerpts  from  the  “Thank  you 
for  your  letter”  letters  include: 

“Fortunately,  at  the  moment  we  do  not 
have  an  opening  that  would  suit  your 


background  and  qualifications.”  Edward  J. 
Murphy,  personnel  manager,  the  New 
Haven  Register  and  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier. 

*  *  * 


“.  .  .  I  am  not  optimistic  about  job 
openings  next  June.”  Bob  Eddy,  editor 
and  publisher,  the  Hartford  Courant. 


“At  this  time,  the  prospects  are  not 
very  encouraging  as  we  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  extensive  recruitment  program 
and  do  not  anticipate  many  openings  in 
1971!”  J.  Edward  Bing,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 


“It  is  a  little  early  for  us  to  speculate 
as  to  what  our  staff  situation  will  be  in 
June.  However,  if  you  return  the  enclosed 
application  form,  we  will  .  .  .”  Harry  Hill, 
assistant  managing  editor,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


“Send  me  a  follow-up  inquiry  next 
April  or  May.  This  will  serve  as  a  remind¬ 
er,  should  we  be  looking  for  a  beginning 
reporter.”  Charles  T.  Hubbs,  managing 
editor,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  *  * 


“Unfortunately  .  .  .  we  are  not  adding 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


Ad-ventures 


Army  ads.  The  Army  Recruitment  Com¬ 
mand,  handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
began  a  three-ad  campaign  in  approx¬ 
imately  450  daily  newspapers  in  the  top 
300  metro  markets  November  18  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  new  pay  increases.  The  first  ad, 
a  double  truck,  ran  November  18.  This  ad 
is  being  followed  up  by  two  full-page  in¬ 
sertions  on  November  24  and  December  2. 
Newspaper  representatives  were  inter¬ 
preting  this  move  by  the  Army  as  a  good 
sign.  Especially  in  light  of  the  passage  of 
the  armed  forces  appropriations  bill  by 
the  House  on  November  17.  The  bill,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House,  would  give  the 
Army  $27,700,000  compared  to  $7,600,000 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  $7,100,000  for  the 
Air  Force  and  $5,700,000  for  the  Navy  to 
spend  on  recruitment  promotion. 

*  «  * 

The  MMC  trend.  Hans  Carstensen,  N. 
\V.  Ayer’s  director  of  media,  said  a  new 
trend  is  developing  in  which  more  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  created  specifically  for  the 
audience  of  media.  As  he  tells  it,  “The 
sequence  will  be  more  and  more — develop 
the  marketing  information — select  the 
media  to  reach  the  market — create  the 
advertising  to  fit  the  media — MMC. 
Rather  than  MCM — marketing,  creative 
and  then  finding  the  media.” 

*  *  * 

Creative  judge,  Irving  Komblau,  who  is 
project  chief  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  “Creative  Newspaper”,  had 
to  cull  through  as  many  as  25,000  ads  to 
find  70  that  met  the  criteria  of  presenting 
an  ordinary  idea  in  extraordinary  terms 
and  incorporated  the  use  of  novelty.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  paper  will  be  distributed  to 
advertisers  in  January. 

*  4>  * 

Make  retailers  pay.  Roger  H.  Clapp, 
media  director  of  Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies’  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee,  believes  that  retail  aidvertisers 
should  bear  a  high  proportion  of  cost  in¬ 
creases  that  may  develop  in  1972,  since 
less  than  10%  of  ad  volume  is  national. 
«  * 

Briefs.  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  testing  a 
new  trade  name — Exxon — in  six  cities.  If 
successful,  it  will  be  used  as  a  national 
brand  name,  replacing  such  well-known 
trademarks  as  Esso,  Chevron,  Humble  .  .  . 
University  of  Florida’s  career  planning 
and  placement  center  is  running  classified 
ads  in  campus  newspapers.  “The  ads  have 
gotten  good  response  and  many  students 
are  beginning  to  use  the  service,”  reports 
Maurice  E.  Mayberry,  director  of  the 
center  .  .  .  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  has  made  it  easier  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  want  ads  by  opening  a  modern 
drive-in  facility  around  the  corner  from 
their  walk-up  entrance  .  .  .  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette  is  another  paper  offering 
$1  a  day  classified  ads.  The  newspaper 
sells  20  words  for  $1  and  5<  for  every 
word  over  the  limit.  Offer  covers  only  pri¬ 
vate  party  merchandise.  A  special  form 
and  postage  paid  reply  label  is  featured  in 
house  ads  .  .  .  According  to  Automotive 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


News,  710  auto  dealerships  disappeared  in 
the  period  between  introduction  of  the  71 
models  and  72  lines  .  .  .  Maytag  is  opening 
its  first  Fabric  Center  in  Kansas  City 
area  in  January. 

*  #  « 

Happy  ads.  According  to  MacDonald 
Classified  Advertising  Service,  the  “happy 
ad”  idea,  which  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is 
credited  with  introducing,  is  catching  on. 
The  latest  is  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier.  Just  three  days  after  it  was 
introduced,  the  “Happy  Ad”  cla.ssifieds 
were  filling  four  columns  full.  Section 
contains  birthday  greetings,  thank  you 
notes,  happy  anniversary  wishes,  welcome 
home  notices,  get  well  cards,  and  other 
types  of  encouragements.  The  section  is 
set  off  with  a  yellow  “Happy  Face.” 

*  *  * 

Brand  name  survey.  What  happens  if 
400  women  in  4  cities  are  given  $5  to 
name  as  many  brands  as  they  can  in  4 
minutes  without  any  help?  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising  recently  completed  such  a 
survey.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  said  the  women  named  a  total  of 
11,283  brands,  or  an  average  of  28  brands 
per  person.  Food  and  soap  were  named 
most  often.  Of  those  items  named,  1% 
were  private  labels  as  opposed  to  national 
brands. 

*  *  * 

Some  big  ones.  World  Publishing  Co.’s 
book  advertising  campaign  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  is  good  for  over  10,000 
lines.  The  campaigfi  takes  advantage  of 
editorial  tie-in.  Bible  ads  are  run  on  the 
church  pages  while  ads  for  dictionaries 
are  placed  next  to  crossword  puzzles.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  the  Dallas  market  that 
the  publishing  company  has  decided  to  in¬ 
vest  the  majority  of  its  ad  budget  trying 
to  reach  retail  customers  instead  of  mer¬ 
chants  .  .  .  The  Eureka  vacuum  cleaner  ad 
in  the  November  28  issues  of  Parade, 
Family  Weekly,  Metro  and  independent 
supps  is  the  widest  circulated  newspaper 
ad  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

*  *  o 

Co-op  tips.  Curlee  Clothing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  is  bi'inging  out  an  expanded  co¬ 
operative  advertising  allowance  program 
next  year  for  the  3,000  men’s  specialty 
stores  which  sell  their  line  of  attire. 
Charles  Shelton,  ad  director,  who  was  in 
New  York  last  week  to  attend  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers’  workshop, 
said  the  company  will  share  ad  costs  with 
stores  on  a  50-50  basis  up  to  2%  of  pur¬ 
chases.  The  allowance  is  good  for  any 
item  in  the  Curlee  line.  Heretofore  ad 
allowances  have  been  given  only  on  blazer 
models  ...  A  strong  indication  of  how 
important  co-op  has  become  to  the  nation¬ 
al  advertiser  is  the  advance  registration 
list  for  the  Third  Newspaper  Advertising 
Co-op  Network  (NACON)  seminar  in  At¬ 
lanta  January  31-February  3.  Chuck  Bres- 
nehen,  president  of  the  73-member  group, 
said  26  manufacturers  have  indicated  they 
will  have  a  representative  at  the  meeting 
to  discuss  co-op  programs  with  the  news¬ 
paper  co-op  coordinators  .  .  .  Colman 


Levy,  who  handles  the  Simmons  Mattress 
co-op  program,  said  free  Hi-Fi  preprint 
ads  are  available  to  dealers  this  month. 
Half  of  the  insertion  costs  are  paid  by 
Simmons.  He  said  another  free  Hi-Fi  will 
be  made  available  next  year  because  the 
company  has  found  the  program,  which 
was  started  in  1970,  to  be  resultful. 

• 


A  coordinated  effort  by  the  newspaper, 
manufacturer  and  retailer  is  credited  with 
producing  success  for  all  of  them  in  a 
Firestone  Tire  dealer  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times. 

Howard  Nicks,  advertising  director  of 
the  newspapers,  said  the  program,  which 
was  supported  by  Firestone’s  75-25%  co-op 
allowance,  was  designed  to  recruit  more 
dealer  outlets  for  the  area  retailer,  Kerr- 
McGee,  and  also  increase  sales  of  tires, 
batteries  and  accessories. 

He  said  the  marketing-research  depart¬ 
ment  created  a  10-week  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  which  Mike  Greene,  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  newspapers,  and  Tom  Tips, 
Firestone  sales  representative,  presented 
to  Kerr-McGee’s  national  TBA  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Barney  Rayborn. 

Rather  than  the  one-shot  advertising 
approach  which  often  produces  no  mea¬ 
surable  results,  Nicks- said  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  program  was  based  on  an  “en¬ 
tire  promotional  package  in  which  cost 
and  results  could  be  measured  at  the  end 
of  the  10-week  campaign.” 

To  rally  dealer  participation,  Nicks  said 
a  dinner  was  sponsored  by  the  newspa- 
pers.  At  the  dinner,  photos  of  each  dealer 
were  taken  and  these  were  used  in  a  ro¬ 
tating  fashion  as  a  border  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ads.  Ad  schedules  were  planned, 
and  Firestone  representatives  conducted 
dealer  training  sessions. 

Follow-up  was  strong,  Nicks  said,  with 
merchandising  letters  going  to  each  dealer 
explaining  the  ads  and  suggesting  how 
they  could  display  the  tires  featured  in 
the  ads.  Tearsheets  of  the  ads  were 
provided  for  point-of-purchase  displays. 

For  its  part,  Kerr-McGee  sponsored  a 
football  game  trip  for  the  participating 
dealers. 

As  for  actual  results  known  at  this 
point  in  the  campaign,  Nicks  reported 
that  dealer  participation  has  climbed  from 
eight  to  24,  and  “outstanding  results”  in 
sales  are  indicated. 

“Of  course,  there  was  that  additional 
linage  for  the  newspaper,”  Nicks  said. 


Assigned  to  politics 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  sent  its 
Springfield  correspondent,  Taylor  Pen- 
soneau,  to  the  Washing^ton  bureau  for  a 
month  to  “get  the  flavor  of  national  po¬ 
litics”  before  undertaking  his  new  assign¬ 
ment  as  Illinois  political  reporter. 


Newspaper  turns  on 
dealers  for  10-week 
tire  ad  campaign 
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Here  9s  Aaron  ! 


My  Name  Is  Aaron 
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Sarah,  the  Weird  Child 


UP  IN  THE  woods  this  sum¬ 
mer  I  met  what  I  would  call  a 
weird  child.  A  little  girl,  freck¬ 
led  as  a  frog,  gan^y-Umbed, 
brown  hair  streaked  with  a 
strawberry  red,  and  luminous 
brown  eyes  that  saw  you  and 
yet  saw  through  you,  too. 

She  was  lying  in  some  spear 
grass  a  little  ways  from  a 
creek,  listening  to  the  ground. 
As  a  child,  I  had  also  listened 
to  the  ground,  and  I  wondered 
if  she  was  hearing  what  I  had 
heard.  I  went  over  and  lay 
down,  too,  a  few  feet  away,  a 
friendly  distance. 

We  became  acquainted.  I 
was  taking  a  break  from  my 
hitchhiking  to  look  for  some  icy 
mountain  water  to  drink.  She 
was  skipping  lunch  at  a  camp 
for  girls  to  which  her  parents 
made  her  go  every  summer. 
Sarah  seemed  to  me  no  more 
than  10.  Yet  she  was  trying  to 
answer  questions  I  had  never 
even  thought  to  ask. 

Whenever  I  listened  to  the 
ground,  I  merely  heard  the 
dead  carrying  on  about  their 
children.  “What?”  they’d  wail, 
“he’s  not  going  into  textiles? 
He  wants  to  be  a  cowboy! 
Aie-aie-aie!”  And  so  on. 

When  Sarah  listened,  she 


heard  a  green  army  massing. 
Soon  the  army  would  leap  out 
of  the  ground  and  take  every¬ 
body  prisoner.  Why,  she  asked, 
why  do  they  hate  us  so? 

I  didn’t  know. 

After  a  while  we  got  up  and 
walked  back  toward  the  camp. 
She  wanted  to  show  me  the 
cook. 

On  the  way  she  asked, 
“Which  color  is  oldest,  do  you 
think,  red  or  black  or  yellow  or 
green?” 

“Green,  I  think.” 

“Why  green?” 

“If  a  child  can  grow  old  and 
become  child-like  again,  maybe 
green  can  grow  old  and  become 
green-like  again.” 

She  wasn’t  satisfied  with  this 
answer. 

“How  old  is  the  wind?” 

“Old  enough  to  have  bad 
dreams.” 

When  we  got  to  the  camp¬ 
ground,  I  felt  again  the  utter 
helplessness  of  being  a  child. 
That  frantic  atmosphere  of 
planned,  compulsory  fun. 

“There’s  the  cook,”  she  said. 
“He’s  killing  everybody  off.” 

I  saw  what  looked  like  a 
six-foot  helping  of  vanilla  pud¬ 


ding  topped  with  marshmal¬ 
lows  puffing  and  quaking  mag¬ 
isterially  across  a  clearing  with 
a  steaming  kettle  in  its  floiur- 
white  hands. 

After  we  saw  the  cook,  we 
went  down  to  a  small  lake,  took 
a  boat,  and  rowed  out  to  the 
middle  to  float.  This  was  where 
she  had  her  favorite  experi¬ 
ence,  inhaiing  oblivion,  and  she 
wanted  to  share  it  with  me.  In¬ 
haiing  obiivion  wasn’t  iike 
sniffing  glue.  It  was  much 
more  liberating. 

I  inhaled  for  a  while  and  then 
sat  down,  feeling  a  little  quea¬ 
sy.  Oblivion  is  rather  heady 
stuff. 

“How’d  you  like  It?”  she 
asked. 

“Fantastic.” 

“I  told  you  it  was  liberat¬ 
ing.” 

Totally  liberated,  I  rowed  us 
back  and  we  said  goodby.  A 
hulking,  apoplectic-cheeked  Ac¬ 
tivities  Director  was  blowing  a 
whistle  at  Sarah  and  eyeing  me 
like  I  was  a  child  molester,  and 
I  had  to  get  back  to  the  high¬ 
way. 

Ah,  Sarah!  Ah,  childhood! 

—  Aaron  Sussaman 
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Discover  the  sad,  glad,  mad  world  of  Aaron  Sussaman 


54  Mint  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103.  (415)  GA  1-1111 


500  words,  three  times  a  week. 


Media  director 
asks  ad  salesmen 
for  more  help 

“We’d  like  you  to  walk  in  and  have  the 
guts  to  tell  the  agency  they’re  not  spen¬ 
ding  their  client’s  money  in  the  newspaper 
medium  propei’ly — and  then  show  us  how 
you’d  do  it,”  Roger  Clapp,  vicepresident 
and  media  director  of  Rumrill-Hoyt  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  told  70  members  of 
Richmond  Newspapers’  advertising  de- 
j)aitment. 

Meeting  for  a  study-work  seminar,  the 
ad  sales  staff  heard  Clapp  call  for  more 
concentration  by  newspaper  sales  people 
on  i)articular  client  problems,  and  more 
usage  of  research  data  to  define  and  offer 
solutions  to  those  problems. 

“The  increased  investment  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  research,”  said  Clapp,  “is  produc¬ 
ing  a  greater  awai’eness  among  both 
agency  and  client  personnel  of  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative  values  offered  by  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

“In  short,  we  would  like  you  to  tell  us 
how  to  use  your  paper,  and  the  new'spaper 
medium  in  general,  better,”  said  Clapp. 

Clapp  said  he  foresees  pressures  on 
media  to  eliminate  fat  in  their  own  audi¬ 
ences,  so  as  to  offer  advertisers  more  tar¬ 
geted  marketing  segments.  He  also  noted 
a  trend  toward  growing  recognition  by 
national  advertisers  of  the  validity  of  the 
newspaper  medium’s  cry  “all  business  is 
local.” 

He  interpreted  this  to  mean  more  and 
more  media  plans  being  developed  from  a 
local  market  base  and  built  upwards 
towards  a  national  campaign,  rather  than 
necessarily  starting  with  national  media 
first. 

Douglas  Hahn,  sales  promotion  director 
for  B.  Altman  Department  Stores  in  New 
York  City,  agreed.  “The  history  of  ad¬ 


vertising,”  he  told  the  group  “is  that  in 
the  beginning  all  advertising  is  local  and 
then  later  we  got  in  these  great  national 
publications.  We  can  see  now  that  we  are 
beginning  to  get  away  from  them.” 

Hahn  predicted  a  big  trend  toward  lo¬ 
calization  of  adveitising.  “We’ve  seen  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  networks,  in  radio  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see  it  in  television. 
We’ve  seen  the  death  of  general  mass 
magazines  because  of  the  high  cost  and 
inefficiency  parallelling  almost  across  the 
board  the  abandonment  of  mass  produc¬ 
tions. 

Mass  production,  except  for  tooth  paste 
and  things  like  that,  is  dead.  The  automo¬ 
bile  is  no  longer  in  the  business  of  mass 
production,  because  your  car  isn’t  like 
mine  and  mine  isn’t  like  yours  because  of 
all  the  options.  “There  is  no  more  mass 
production,”  said  Hahn,  “and  this  means 
that  the  market  is  segmented.  It  is  seg¬ 
mented  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of 
that  and  so  that  w^e  can  sell  to  customer's 
on  an  individual  basis.  Marketing  is  a 
part  of  that  pi'ocess.” 

The  conference  at  Airlie  Foundation 
was  held  to  familiai'ize  Richmond  News¬ 
paper's’  adver-tising  per-sonnel  with  the 
Media  General  Market  Analysis,  an  in 
depth  study  of  four  major  markets  in 
which  Media  General  publishes  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  study  was  conducted  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  and  Newark,  N.J.,  by  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Alan  Donnahoe,  president  of  Media 
General  and  assistant  publisher  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  called  the  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Market  Analysis  “one  of  the  finest 
marketing  tools  available  in  the  United 
States”  and  backed  his  contention  with 
three  points. 

“First,  the  sur'vey  meets  the  highest 
technical  cr-iteria  in  marketing  suiweys,” 
said  Donnahoe.  “Second,”  he  said,  “It  is 
flexible.  These  sur-veys  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  market,  and  three, 
these  are  continuing  surveys.  That  is  to 
say,  inter'viewers  are  in  the  field  constant¬ 


ly  getting  at  these  facts.  We  are  shooting 
for  about  a  hundred  interviews  per 
month,  1,200  sui-veys  completed  per  anum. 
By  accumulating  the  interviews  for  the 
preceeding  twelve  and  you  have  got,  in 
effect,  four  annual  sui'veys  every  year. 
Often,  with  a  one  shot  survey,  its  six 
months  late  by  the  time  it  gets  out.  With 
our  concept,  we  have  a  continuing  annual 
survey  at  an  equivalent  four  times  a 
year.” 


Job  ads  are  free 
for  thousands  in 
Phila.  Inquirer 

When  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  offered 
to  run  free  “Employment  Wanted”  ads 
for  the  area’s  jobless,  more  than  2,700 
persons  responded.  Four  full  pages  were 
published  in  the  November  7  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  the  day  the  ads  were  scheduled  to 
run,  and  the  remainder  were  published  in 
the  Sunday,  November  14  edition. 

Among  the  jobless  who  took  advantage 
of  the  free  ads  were  metallurgists,  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  plant  managers, 
stock  boys,  pipefitters,  psychologists,  dish¬ 
washers,  private  eyes,  pastry  chefs  and 
writers. 

There  were  even  some  lawyers,  at  least 
one  physician,  an  anthropologist,  and  at¬ 
tractive  blonde  barmaid,  a  helicopter  pi¬ 
lot,  an  assistant  to  a  president,  a  horse 
trainer  and  one  fellow  who  called  himself 
a  profit-maker. 

One  ad  read : 

‘Gentlemen’s  gentleman.  Available  for 
such  diversified  duties  as  valet,  traveling 
companion,  chauffeui',  bartender.” 

Another  member  of  the  jobless  set 
offered  these  qualifications  in  his  ad:  “Or¬ 
ganist,  machinist,  driving  instructor,  com¬ 
panion,  painter,  bartender,  actor,  chauf¬ 
feur,  plumber,  carpenter  and  electrician.” 
Still  another  ad  read : 

“Man — tall,  dark  and  handsome.  Would 
like  job  as  a  chauffeur  or  gardener  for  a 
rich  widow.  Age  45.” 

And  then  there  was  Lightfoot  Talking 
Eagle,  an  Indian  lecturer,  who  said  he 
could  offer  prayers,  sing  and  dance. 

He  could  team  up  with  the  pianist  who 
stated  in  his  ad  that  he  could  play  old 
standards  by  ear. 

• 

13  issues  and  ‘30’ 
for  Montreal  tabloid 

Montreal’s  new  daily  newspaper,  Le 
Quotidien  Populaire,  lasted  for  only  13 
issues — from  November  2  to  November 
15.  The  tabloid  was  founded  by  union 
members  affected  by  the  labor- 
management  dispute  at  La  Presse,  which 
suspended  publication  October  27. 

A  spokesman  for  “the  people’s  daily” 
said  the  decision  to  close  was  made  after 
one  union  withdrew  its  support  and  after 
financial  losses  which  occurred  when  ad¬ 
vertising  declined  due  to  rumors  that  the 
dispute  at  La  Presse  would  be  settled 
soon. 
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4  out  of  5  households  in  ALTOONA's 
$243,032,000*  retail  metro  market  area  ' 
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their  news... and  ALL  their  daily  shopping 
information ... 

*1972  E&P  Market  Guide 
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MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


The  Goss  Metro-Offset. 

91  publishers  can’t  be  wrong. 


That’s  quite  an  achievement,  since  the 
Metro’s  been  available  for  only  five  years. 

The  Goss  Metro  is  a  proven  press  that 
will  run  up  to  60,000  newspapers  per 
hour  to  meet  the  demands  of  medium  and 
large  dailies.  From  the  reel-tension-paster 
to  the  folder,  the  Metro  can  economically 
print  everything  from  black/multi-color 
newspapers  to  supplements. 


See  your  Goss  representative  for  a 
Metro  demonstration.  Or  write  Goss, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems,  North  American 
Rockwell,  P.  O.  Box  50360,  Dept.  EP, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Goss 


Alabama-Guatemala 
amity  pact  signed 


Story  of  campus 
drug  marketing 
is  prize  winner 

Lawrence  S.  Kramer’s  article  about  the 
business  operations  and  marketing  net¬ 
work  of  the  local  campus  drug  ti’ade  won 
top  national  honors  for  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  senior  in  the  opening  competition 
of  the  twelfth  annual  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Journalism  Awards 
Program.  His  by-line  story  was  published 
in  fortune  magazine. 

Kramer,  21-year-old  editor  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  weekly  Prouietlicun,  received  a  $900 
scholarship  and  his  school  a  matching 
grant,  in  the  first  of  the  i)rogram’s  month¬ 
ly  comi)etitions  for  the  work  of  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  majors.  Kramer  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  writing 
championship  next  spring. 

The  judges  awarded  the  second  place 
$4.50  scholarshii)  to  Sharyn  Wisniew.ski, 
Univeisity  of  Wisconsin  senior.  Tied  for 
thiid  iilace  were  Nathan  Kleinfield,  New 
Yoik  University  senior,  and  Mary  Ann 
Galante,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  junior.  They  received  $325  each. 

Other  scholarship  winners  this  month 
were  Steve  Kadel,  Nebraska  junior,  fifth, 
$250;  William  Miller,  North  Carolina 
junior,  sixth,  $200;  David  Mahsman, 
Southern  Illinois  senior,  seventh,  $150; 


Ken  Willis,  Georgia  sophomore,  eighth, 
$150;  Daryl  Kelley,  Fresno  State  senior, 
ninth,  $150;  and  Ronald  Sachs,  Florida 
senior,  tenth,  $100. 

Matching  grants  were  awarded  to 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism  of 
all  the  student  scholarship  winners. 

Subjects  of  some  of  the  award-winning 
entries  included  teen-age  gangs,  job  prob¬ 
lems  of  college  graduates,  duties  of  a 
game  warden  on  the  streets  of  New'  York, 
the  term  paper  business,  and  the  tragic 
deaths  of  an  All-American  baseball  player 
and  an  unemployed  plumber. 


Florida  deal  closed 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  announced  it  has  com- 
l)leted  acquisition  of  all  stock  of  the 
News-Press  Publishing  Co.  of  Fort  My¬ 
ers,  Fla.  for  a  net  purchase  price  of  $14.6 
million  in  cash  and  notes.  The  Fort  Myers 
News-Press,  with  morning  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  45,000,  l>ecame  the  52nd 
daily  newspaper — the  sixth  in  Florida — in 
the  Gannett  Group. 

• 

Building  for  offset 

The  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Joumal  is 
planning  to  convert  to  offset,  Roswell 
Falkenberry,  i)ublisher,  says,  with  com¬ 
pletion  set  for  early  spring.  New  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  change-over  is  expected  to 
cost  $500,000.  The  Times-Journal  building 
is  undergoing  alterations. 


Journalists  from  Alabama  and  Guate¬ 
mala  have  signed  a  pact  of  friend- 
shij)  and  have  embarked  on  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  better  understanding  be- 
tw'een  themselves  and  the  people  they  rep¬ 
resent. 

Signatures  w'ere  affixed  to  documents  in 
Guatemala  City  as  the  final  act  of  an 
Alabama  Press  Association  visit  to  that 
city  and  to  the  counti-y  recently.  27  editors 
and  publishei's  of  state  newspapers  spent 
a  week  in  the  Latin  American  republic. 

The  pact  was  signed  for  Alabama  news¬ 
papers  by  Bob  Bryan,  president  of  the 
Association,  publisher  of  Cullman  Times. 
• 


American  Financial  Corporation,  owner 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Beneficial  Stand¬ 
ard  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Selective  Insurance 
Company  which  is  located  in  Cincinnati. 

Selective  is  a  fire  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  company  with  assets  in  excess  of  $25 
million.  It  is  licensed  to  do  business  in  29 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
purchase  price  is  $11  million. 

AFC  entered  the  fire  and  casualty  in¬ 
surance  business  with  the  purchase  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Insurance  Company. 


AFC  extends  interest 
in  insurance  business 


designed  to  produce  the  new  TV  MAGAZINES 

IVi"  Wide 

NOW  BEING 
PUBLISHED  BY 

MOST  DAILIES  •  •  .  Ads  are  rea^Jaily_ 


Cole  101 


48  pages 
24,000  copies  per  hour 


QUARTER-FOLDER  A 


Can  be  installed  to  any  rotary  press  half  folder  to 
produce  TV  Magazines  in  one  operation  .  .  .  glued, 
quarterfolded,  and  trimmed  .  .  .  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  when  the  press  run  is  finished. 

Contact  us  today  about  the  101  and  other 
models  to  quarter,  eighth,  or  double 
parallel  fold,  for  on  or  off-the-press 
operations. 

Okla.  City  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 
Phone  405,  236-8841 


Regardless  of  the  weather 

Advertising  ciimate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daiiy  newspapers 


Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper  is  a  "local 
news”  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of  local  happenings  creates 
a  most  favorable  "climate"  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that  gives  depth  of 
readership  to  every  page  of  the  newspaper.  That  means 
even  modest  space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discover  all  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  smaller 
city  daily  newspapers,  try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets. 
Ask  us  about  it! 
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LET  S  SEND  THEM  BACK  WHERE  THEY  CAME  FROM. 

All  those  idle  people  in  its  employment  is  in  non-  towns  where  they’d  rather  be. 

our  big  cities?  They  didn’t  come  metropolitan  areas.  Sixty-one  Now  that  you’ve  heard 

out  of  the  woodwork.  percent.  As  opposed  to  just  our  opinion,  we’d  like  to  hear 

A  lot  of  them  came  from  twenty-one  percent  for  all  other  yours.  We’d  also  like  to  send 

small  towns  all  over  America.  manufacturing.  you  our  booklet,  “A  Profile  of 

Because  the  small  towns  So,  as  our  industry  grows.  Textiles”, 

offered  no  opportunity  for  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  Drop  us  a  line  at  the 

meaningful  employment.  decent  and  satisfying  American  Textile 

But  a  thriving  American  employment  to  more  people.  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 

textile  industry  can  help  And  we  can  help  to  prevent  1501  Johnston  Building, 

change  all  that.  urban  concentration  by  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Because  more  than  half  keeping  those  people  in  small  28202. 
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one  ever  takes  time  off, 


the  other  will  cover. 


Take  the  Harris  Fototronic  TxT  on  the  left.  It’s  a  text/display  type¬ 
setter  and  a  very  good  one.  It  sets  up  to  150  text  lines  per  minute. 

It  also  does  very  good  display  work.  5  through  36  point. 

Then  there’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  1200  on  the  right.  It’s  a  dis¬ 
play/text  machine  and  a  very  good  one.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  high 
quality  composition — display,  text,  mixed  copy,  tabular.  5  through  72 
point. 

It  produces  30  text  lines  per  minute. 

The  fact  that  these  two  work  together  and  cover  for  each  other  is  a 
big  exclusive.  The  same  computer  software  will  drive  both  machines. 
And  this  means  the  180-line-per-minute  Fototronic  TxT/1200  system 
is  the  most  economical,  most  flexible  way  to  make  sure  you  never  miss 
an  edition. 

The  TxT.  The  1200.  They  cover  for  each  other.  And  that’s  a  com¬ 
forting  thought. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


Mail  poll  gives  accurate 
forecast  in  city  election 


The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  is  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  of  its  most  exten¬ 
sive  job  of  mail  polling  in  the  past  dec¬ 
ade. 

Ten  of  the  12  candidates  or  issues  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  poll  were  elected  or  approved  at 
the  Columbus  municipal  election  Novem¬ 
ber  2.  The  two  poll  leaders — election 
losers — bring  to  four  the  total  of  such 
l)ersons  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Dispatch  conducted  and  published 
three  ])o!ls  on  the  nonpartisan  municipal 
races.  Polled  were  the  two-man  Mayor’s 
race,  the  eight-man  race  for  four  at  lai’ge 
City  Council  seats,  six  local  bond  issues 
and  in  the  final  poll,  a  two-man  write-in 
contest  for  city  attorney  that  developed 
after  the  first  two  polls  were  taken. 

Two  of  the  council  candidates  who  led 
in  the  i)ool  were  defeated  by  narrow  per¬ 
centage  margins  in  the  election.  All  other 
poll  leaders  were  elected.  The  six  bond 
issues  which  showed  favorable  margins  in 
the  jioll  were  approved. 

Readers  warned 

Some  national  poll  experts  had  warned 
the  Dispatch  about  the  dangers  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  poll  a  multi-candidate  at  large 
council  contest  and  in  its  poll  stories,  the 
Dispatch  warned  readers  the  poll  on  this 
lace  might  not  be  reliable. 

The  Dispatch’s  justification  for  polling 
in  the  race  was  to  stir  interest  in  the 
council  contests  which  were  being  ignored 
because  of  the  heated  mayor’s  campaign. 

The  Dispatch  was  also  warned  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  to  poll  a  write-in 
contest.  However,  the  Dispatch  asked  poll 
participants  to  write-in  the  names  of  their 
choice  on  the  poll  ballot  if  they  intended 
to  do  so  on  the  voting  machines  on  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

The  result?  The  write-in  winner  re¬ 
ceived  58.5  percent  vote  on  election  day 
and  57.1  percent  in  the  poll. 

In  the  mayor’s  race,  the  winner  re¬ 
ceived  50.3  per  cent  on  election  day  and 
49.6  percent  in  the  poll.  The  loser,  the 
incumbent  mayor,  received  49.7  percent 
from  voters  and  44.3  percent  in  the  poll. 
The  Dispatch  didn’t  attempt  to  distribute 
the  6.1  percent  who  were  undecided  in  the 
poll. 

The  Dispatch  warns  readers  the  poll 
doesn’t  attempt  to  forecast  election  results 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTORS 

for  l/l6th  of 
per  published  ad  line 
get  advertiser  totals 
local,  national,  and 
classified.  Act  now 
before  our  equipment 
is  fully  committed 
for  1972. 

NEUSTADT  REPORTS 
New  York,  NY  10003 

212-675-3471 


but  that  it  believes  the  poll  accurately 
reflects  the  sentiments  of  voters  on  the 
dates  the  poll  is  conducted. 

Television  campaign 

The  Disi)atch  feels  most  of  the  unde¬ 
cided  vote  went  to  the  losing  incumbent 
mayor  because  of  an  extremely  heavy  tel¬ 
evision  advertising  schedule  that  saturat¬ 
ed  all  three  tv  stations  during  the  final 
week,  plus  work  of  the  city  and  state 
political  organizations  plus  labor  effort  on 
telephones  during  the  campaign  windup. 

In  the  council  contests,  the  Dispatch’s 
biggest  error  was  2.1  percent  difference 
between  its  poll  results  and  actual  results. 
Its  smallest  error  was  one-tenth  per  cent 
and  average  eiTor  in  the  race  was  six- 
tenths  percent  despite  the  fact  the 
Dispatch  didn’t  attempt  to  distribute  the 
3.3  percent  undecided  vote  in  the  poll. 

The  Dispatch  conducted  its  poll  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  A  total  of  13,110  I’eg- 
istered  voters  wei’e  mailed  the  poll  bal¬ 
lots.  Names  were  selected  by  computers. 
Approximately  3  percent  of  the  poll  bal¬ 
lots  were  not  deliverable  because  of 
deaths  and  change  of  residence  without 
adequate  forwarding  addresses. 

A  total  of  5,088  registered  voters  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  polls,  a  better  than  40  per¬ 
cent  response. 

Results  weighted 

Raw  poll  results  are  weighted  two 
ways.  They  are  weighted  once  on  the  way 
participants  said  they  voted  on  the  1970 
U.S.  Senate  race  and  weighted  again  on 
returns  by  area.  For  polling  purposes  the 
city  was  divided  into  black  area.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  area.  Republican  area  and  swing 
area.  Ballots  are  color  coded  so  the 
Dispatch  knows  from  what  areas  the  re¬ 
turns  are  from. 

Because  Democratic  voters  don’t  re¬ 
spond  as  well  to  polls  as  Republicans  and 
blacks  not  as  well  as  other  Democrats,  it 
is  necessary  to  weight  raw  returns  to  give 
blacks  and  Democrats  poll  votes  more  val¬ 
ue  than  Republican  poll  votes. 

In  addition  to  the  mail  poll,  the 
Dispatch  has  a  standard  voting  machine 
in  a  trailer  that  visits  fairs,  festivals, 
shopping  centers  and  industrial  plant 
gates.  The  voting  machine  poll  has  had  30 
winners  and  two  losers.  In  1970,  a  method 
was  devised  for  weighting  the  machine 
poll  and  the  average  error  was  2  percent. 

The  machine  poll  is  used  to  question 
participants’  opinions  on  national,  state 
!  and  local  issues  in  addition  to  sampling  on 
candidates. 

Both  polls  have  been  directed  by  Gene 
Jordan,  Dispatch  public  affairs  editor. 

As  for  the  voting  machine  polls,  Jordan 
is  skeptical  despite  their  success.  It  is 
I  completely  unscientific  and  subject  to 
^  loading  by  followers  of  a  candidate  since 
voting  is  a  matter  of  come  one,  come  all. 
j  Unless  the  weighting  factor  introduced 
!  in  1970  is  proved  successful  in  subsequent 
!  elections,  Joi-dan  tends  to  believe  the  past 
I  success  was  due  to  luck. 
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More  editions 
and  staff  for 
Omaha  papers 

Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha  has  in¬ 
creased  its  editorial  staff  and  number  of 
editions  for  increased  coverage  of  the 
growing  metropolitan  area. 

The  Sun  is  publishing  seven  instead  of 
five  area  papers.  The  new  papers  are  a 
result  of  splitting  the  West  Omaha  and 
Dundee  Sun  into  the  West  Omaha  Edition 
and  the  Dundee  Edition;  splitting  the 
Nothwest  Omaha-Benson  Sun  into  the 
Northwest  Edition  and  the  Benson  Edi¬ 
tion,  thus  allowing  the  Sun  to  cover  the 
four  areas  separately,  each  with  increased 
local  news  pages. 

The  Sun  also  publishes  editions  in 
North  Omaha,  South  Omaha,  and  Sarpy 
County.  The  new  lineup  of  papei-s  will 
carry  neighborhood  stringer  columns  re¬ 
porting  from  Northwest  Sarpy  County, 
Bellevue,  Papillion,  LaVista,  Ralston  and 
Millard. 

Perry  Jenifer,  fonnerly  sports  editor, 
has  been  named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  with  primary  responsibility  of  coordi¬ 
nating  the  efforts  of  neighborhood  editors. 

Former  South  Omaha  editor  Frank 
Gardner  has  been  named  makeup  director 
of  the  Sun  group. 

Other  personnel  changes  include  foi’mer 
Sarpy  County  editor  Jeanette  Nelson  to 
editor  of  the  South  Omaha  Sun  and  David 
Mack,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  replacing  Jeanette 
as  Sarpy  County  editor. 

The  Sun  has  a  new  man  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  scene.  He’s  Ted  Barrington, 
called  Baron,  who  comes  from  Tulsa, 
Okla.  where  he  was  entertainment  writer 
for  the  Tulsa  Daily  World. 

The  Sun  in  September  launched  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Bellevue  Leader.  It’s  a  free- 
circulation  paper,  averaging  32  tab  pages, 
that  covers  all  of  Bellevue  and  comple¬ 
ments  the  Sun’s  paid  circulation  in  the 
rest  of  Sarpy  County. 

• 

Business  Biography 
yields  plus  linage 

The  First  Annual  Business  Biography 
generated  more  than  16,000  agate  lines 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News-Union  Star  and  Times-Union.  The 
classified  advertising  department  sold 
enough  business  to  justify  an  eight-page 
tabloid  section  for  October  22. 

Each  of  the  340  advertisers  gave  cap¬ 
sule  accounts  of  their  longevity  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  described  their  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Previously  the  Hearst  newspapers 
had  featured  Capitaland’s  Honor  Roll  for 
eight  days,  listing  businesses,  professions, 
and  industries  in  chronological  sequence. 
This  format  yielded  about  15,000  lines  for 
its  entire  run,  according  to  R.  David 
Cherry,  assistant  classified  sales  manager. 
The  ads  did  not  offer  any  historical  in¬ 
formation  about  the  firms. 
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Dingman  brothers 
continue  family’s 
control  of  paper 

Stanford  H. 


Corcoran  retiring,  Chicago  Tribune 
names  Fassio  as  circulation  chief 


Dinj^ian  and 
Charles  W.  Dingman  have  been 
named  co-publishers  of  the 
Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon  Her¬ 
ald.  It  was  announced  that  they, 
along  with  other  members  of 
the  family,  have  retained  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Beacon  Herald  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  late  Charles  D.  Dingman, 
in  July. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Beacon  Herald  of  Stratford 
Limited,  publishers  of  this 
newspaper  and  owners  of  the 
B-H  Press,  fine  printing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  company.  New  York  News.  Haith  troit  Free  Press,  where  he  is 

Stanford  H.  Dingman  has  was  director  of  research  for  the  in  charge  of  circulation  opera- 
been  appointed  president  and  Detioit  Urban  League.  tions  and  has  other  executive 

editor  and  Charles  W.  Dingman  *  ♦  *  responsibilities  with  that 

has  been  appointed  vicepresi-  Ron  Cowan,  former  reporter  Knight  newspaper.  Between 
dent  and  general  manager.  They  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-  1965  and  last  May  he  was  cir- 
succeed  their  father  who  was  Review — ^to  the  news  staff  of  culation  director  of  the  Free 
president  until  his  death.  Both  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-  Press. 

brothers  held  the  posts  of  as-  Guard.  New  R-G  sports  editor  From  1958  to  1965  Fassio  was 
sistant  to  the  president  during  is  Blaine  Newnham,  former  circulation  director  of  the  Mom- 
the  past  10  years.  The  Dingman  sports  editor  of  the  Oakland  ing  News  and  Evening  Journal 
family'  has  been  associated  with  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Joining  the  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
newspaper  publishing  in  Strat-  staff  of  the  women’s  department  Fassio,  a  native  of  Pitts- 
ford  since  1874.  is  Kathy  Kucera,  recent  Uni-  burgh,  was  graduated  with  hon- 

Other  members  of  the  board  versity  of  Oregon  journalism  ors  from  the  University  of 
are  George  M.  Dingman,  pub-  graduate.  Pittsburgh  in  1949  with  a  de- 

lisher  of  the  St.  Thomas  Times-  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  government.  He  served 

Journal,  formerly  of  Stratford,  Phyllis  Mortensen — named  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II, 
a  first  cousin  of  the  late  Charles  women’s  editor  of  the  Coos  Bay  retiring  from  the  reserves  last 
D.  Dingman;  Mrs.  Charles  D.  (Ore.)  World.  She  has  been  a  year  with  the  rank  of  com- 
Dingman,  wife  of  the  late  Bea-  staff  writer  for  the  newspaper  mander. 

con  Herald  president,  and  Mrs.  for  five  years  and  fills  the  va-  Corcoran  joined  the  Tribune 
Robert  L.  Barr  of  London,  her  cancy  created  by  the  retirement  as  assistant  circulation  director 
daughter.  of  Mrs.  Helen  Bernard,  who  in  April,  1954,  from  the  Wash- 

la  a  letter  to  employes  on  be-  ended  a  44-year  newspaper  ca-  ington  Times-Herald,  where  he 
half  of  the  board,  it  was  stated  ^eer.  News  editor  Jerry  Bar-  had  been  in  the  circulation  de- 
by  the  newly  appointed  co-pub-  given  the  addi-  partment  since  1930,  and  di- 

lishers  of  the  10  000-circulation  tional  duties  of  managing  edi-  rector  of  circulation  since  1948. 


Sfan  Dingman  Chas.  Dingman 


Charles  A.  Corcoran 


il  Fassio 


in  the  n 


RICHARD  L  STEGEMAN,  former- 
ly  news  editor,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Metro-East  Journal 
at  E.  St.  Louis,  III  to  succeed  Rub¬ 
en  L.  Yelvington  who  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mascoutah  Herald. 
Stegeman  was  an  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  before  joining  the  Journal 
two  years  ago. 

♦  * 

George  F.  Rose,  formerly  a 
property  tax  expert  for  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  California,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  controller  of 
the  l^ew  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  L.  Boardman,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and 
Thomas  Vail,  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  have  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Watershead  Conser¬ 
vation  Foundation. 

*  *  ♦  ’ 

Robert  E.  Hilliard  —  from 
editor  of  the  Pullman  (Wash.) 
Herald  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Courier  in  the  Hagadone 
Newspapers  group  .  .  .  Donald 
J.  Smith,  1970  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho, —  named 
editor  of  the  weekly  Herald. 

*  «  * 

Russell  Hill  —  from  editor 
of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  En¬ 
terprise-Courier  to  the  staff  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Ida.)  Press. 
♦  ♦  « 

Owen  Osborne,  B  an  g  or 
(Me.)  Daily  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  has  written  a  book  on  hunt¬ 
ing  titled  “Duck  Hunters  Are 
Nuts”. 

*  *  « 

Robert  A.  Fahy — from  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.Dak.)  Argus- 
Leader  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Alliaiice  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Times-Herald. 
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David  N.  Mitchell  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen,  succeeding  Thom¬ 
as  C.  Di’ddleston,  who  re¬ 
signed.  David  Hoyt — promoted 
to  city  editor  following  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Dale  Walton  to 
managing  editor. 

if  *  * 

John  Clendenon — named  an 
assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Washington  Star.  He  has  been 
on  the  sports  staffs  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Today  in  Florida. 

*  *  ♦ 

E.  H.  Wheatley — from  mar¬ 
keting  director  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal  to  publisher  of 
the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Exposi¬ 
tor,  recently  purchased  by 
Southam  Press.  William  New- 
BIGGING,  formerly  news  editor 
— now  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  E.  Sevrens  —  from 
business  manager  to  general 
manager  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera  in  the  Ridder 
group.  He  was  editor/publisher 
of  the  Roseville  (Calif.)  Press- 
Tnbitne  before  joining  the 
Camera  two  years  ago. 

*  *  « 

Steven  London,  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  St.  Cloud 
State  College,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Marshall 
(Minn.)  Messenger. 

*  iti  * 

Harry  Volk,  former  editor 
of  the  Heights  Sun-Press  and 
other  newspapers  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  suburbs,  is  now  producing 
motion  pictures.  He  lives  in 
southern  France. 

«  ♦  * 

David  L.  Burton,  a  member 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  staff  since  1964,  has 
been  promoted  to  state  editor. 
He  replaces  John  A.  Gunn, 
who  resigned  to  join  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  California. 

*  *  * 

Jules  L.  Waldman,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Caracas 
Daily  Journal,  was  awarded  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  the  First 
Class  by  President  Rafael  Cal¬ 
dera  for  “distinguished  sei-vices 
to  journalism  in  Venezuela.” 
The  Journal,  which  he  founded, 
recently  celebrated  its  26th 
birthday. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr.  — 
named  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Manila, 
with  responsibility  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  He  has  been  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Jakarta  since  1970. 
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EARL  J.  SHUB  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  He  is  former  advertising 
director  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger,  and  before  that,  re¬ 
tail  ad  manager  in  New  York,  for 
eighteen  Newhouse  newspapers. 

lie  9|c  4c 

He  succeeds  John  E.  Nance, 
who  has  been  granted  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  of  absence  .  .  . 
Lynn  C.  Newland,  a  member 
of  the  New  Delhi  staff  since 
last  July,  succeeds  Hawkins  in 
Indonesia  and  William  C. 
Mann,  of  the  Manila  bureau, 
will  be  sent  to  New  Delhi. 

*  ^  ^ 

Harold  A.  Rittl™  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  carrier  boy  for  the  paper, 
has  become  circulation  director 
of  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times  of  Levittown,  Pa.  with 
the  promotion  of  Grover  J. 
Friend  to  general  manager  of 
the  Beaver  County  Times,  an¬ 
other  Calkins  newspaper. 

*  ♦  * 

Edward  R.  Petok,  previously 
with  other  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  companies, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  sales 
staff  of  Story’  &  Kelly-Smith 
Inc. 
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Circulation  manager 
shifts  are  announced 

Personnel  changes  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  Media 
General  newspapers  become  ef¬ 
fective  Januarj-  1. 

Harry-  L.  Tomlinson  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  will  become 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Winston-Salem  newspapers,  re¬ 
placing  Charles  F.  Moester,  who 
is  retiring.  Tomlinson,  assistant 
circulation  director-administra¬ 
tive  in  Richmond,  started  as  a 
newspaper  carrier. 

William  D.  Thomas  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Richmond  newspapers. 
He  joined  the  company  in 
19.57. 

Robert  L.  Cather  will  be  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 
He  is  supervisor  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  motor  routes. 

Aubrey  M.  Gaines  Jr.,  with 
18  y-ears  of  experience  in  the 
delivei’y  of  newspapers,  will  be 
promoted  to  transportation  su¬ 
pervisor. 

Hf.  Hi  if. 

A.  C.  Samaniego  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  in  display  advertising 
for  the  past  year  with  Dean 
Newspapers  in  Inglewood,  Calif. 
Before  that  he  was  with  the 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  for 
over  nine  years  as  an  ad  sales¬ 
man,  manager  of  advertising 
service  and  production  manager. 
*  *  * 

James  Morrison — from  city 
editor  of  the  Saint  John  (N.B.) 
Times-Globe  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Fredericton  Gleaner. 

*  *  * 

Jack  W.  Wilson — from  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Washington  Post  to  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  succeeding  Arlo 
McCully  who  is  leaving  the 
newspaper.  Wilson  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  and  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 
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Meeman  Building 
sparks  journalism 
at  Memphis  State 

The  new  $1  million  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Journalism  Ruildinp:  at  Memjihis  State 
University  represents  a  new  era  for  the 
i-apidly  growing  journalism  dejjartment. 

The  building  was  constructed  largely  as 
result  of  a  $250,000  grant  from  the  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman  Foundation  in  memory  of 
the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitav. 

MSU  officials  hope  the  building  will 
overcome  the  principal  objection  to  the 
journalism  school  receiving  accreditation 
from  the  American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

That  objection  has  always  been  lack  of 
space  when  the  school  shaved  part  of  the 
bottom  floor  of  the  administration  build¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Herbert  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department,  said  the  next 
team  to  investigate  the  department  with  a 
view  toward  possible  accreditation  will 
come  in  February  and  word  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  journalism  gi-aduate  school 
should  come  about  the  same  time. 

Besides  standard  classrooms,  the  three- 
story  structure  of  34,000  .square  feet  and 
containing  $94,000  in  machinery  and 
equipment  has  a  150-seat  lecture  hall,  a 
magazine  reading  room,  and  seven  labora¬ 
tories  that  contain  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  practical  application  of 
classroom  knowledge. 

The  Memphis  State  Press,  University 
Photo  Services,  the  Tiger  Rag,  and  the 
“DeSoto”  offices  are  located  on  the  third 
floor  with  faculty  offices  and  conference 
room. 

“I  can  recall  the  time  when  the  total 


jihysical  plant  of  the  journalism  depai-t- 
ment  consisted  of  one  room  and  two 
typewriters,”  Dr.  Williams  said.  “That 
was  in  1956  when  the  department  opened 
and  there  were  150  students  altogether.” 

This  year  the  joui-nalism  department 
has  945  students  registered  for  classes 
and  the  faculty  includes  eight  full-time 
instructors  and  eight  part-time  teachers. 

Perhaps  most  significant.  Dr.  Williams 
said,  is  the  great  inciease  in  the  number 
of  journalism  majors.  Since  the  Meeman 
Journalism  Building  opened  the  number 
has  tripled  to  140  (juniors  and  seniors). 

• 

U.  of  Wisconsin  confers 
honors  in  journalism 

Five  alumni  i-eceived  citations  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  seiwice  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Insti¬ 
tutes  at  Madison  last  week. 

Recipients  of  the  Chancellor’s  Awards 
were : 

Florence  (Jerry)  Allen,  New  York,  who 
has  worked  for  the  New  York  Hcrald- 
Trihuuc;  Reuters,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
War  Information.  She  is  the  biographer 
of  Joseph  Conrad. 

Lionel  C.  Bari-ow,  chairman  of  the  de- 
l)artment  of  Afro-American  studies  at 
UW-Milwaukee. 

Curtis  1).  MacDougall,  a  newsman  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Northwestern  University 
faculty  in  1942. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  international  communications;  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Joanialism  Quarterly  from  1945 
to  1964  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  for  Mass  Communication  Re¬ 
search  in  1960-64. 

Named  to  I’eceive  the  Ralph  O.  Nafziger 
Award  is  David  H.  Nimmer,  public  affaire 
repoiter  for  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
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SNPA  schedules 
10  seminars  for 
newsmen  in  ’72 

A  series  of  10  seminars  and  four  work- 
shojjs  scheduled  for  1972  was  announced 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation  in 
annual  meeting  November  15  at  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.  Each  will  be  conducted  at  a  uni¬ 
versity  cooirerating  in  the  program  of  con¬ 
tinuing  education  for  the  staffs  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  14  SNP.\  states. 

All  officers  of  the  Foundation  who  have 
served  for  the  past  year  were  reelected 
for  another  year.  They  are:  Joe  M. 
Dealey,  chairman,  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News;  W.  Frank  Aycock 
Jr.,  vicechairman,  president  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Company;  James 
L.  Knight,  secretary,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  and 
Ralph  W.  Callahan,  treasurer,  president 
of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 

The  SNPA  board  of  directors  elects  the 
Foundation’s  trustees.  Callahan  and 
Knight  were  reelected  to  new  three-year 
tei-ms.  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  expiring  term  of  Frank 
.4ycock,  who  will  lemain  an  ex  officio 
trustee  of  the  Foundation  in  his  capacity 
as  president  of  SNPA. 

Conlribulions  rci-eived 

The  trustees  received  gifts  to  the 
Foundation  in  memory  of  Albert  N.  Jack- 
son  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
Robert  Millar  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Vnion  and  Journal,  and  James  H. 
Couey  Jr.  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Star-Dulletin. 

The  subjects,  places  and  dates  of  the 
seminars  in  1972  are;  “Suburbs  and  Cit¬ 
ies:  Allies  or  Enemies?”,  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  January  9-12;  “Crime  and  Law  En¬ 
forcement,”  Florida  State  University, 
January  23-26;  “National  Economic  Poli¬ 
cy,”  University  of  Texas,  February  6-9; 
“Reducing  Highway  Deaths  and  In¬ 
juries,”  Georgia  Tech,  March  19-22; 
“Medical  Care  in  Transition  Toward 
Health  Care,”  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Medicine,  Binningham,  April 
9-12;  “Tax  Equalization,”  University  of 
Tennessee,  April  23-26 ;  “The  American 
Family  under  Stress,”  Mercer  University, 
July  9-12;  “Trends  in  Race  Relations,” 
Vanderbilt  University,  August  6-9;  “The 
Military  in  a  Democi-acy,”  University  of 
North  Carolina,  September  17-20;  and 
“State  Court  Systems,”  University  of 
Virginia,  October  8-11. 

The  workshops  for  1972  are:  “Newspa- 
pere  and  the  Law,”  Texas  Tech  Universi¬ 
ty,  June  4-7;  “Women’s  Pages  for  the 
Seventies,”  University  of  Kentucky,  June 
18-21;  “Education  for  Newspaper  Work,” 
University  of  South  Carolina,  October 
15-18;  and  “Investigative  Reporting,” 
University  of  Florida,  December  10-13. 

Since  the  SNPA  Foundation  inaugurat¬ 
ed  its  program  in  1969,  almost  700  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Southern  newspapers  have 
attended  seminars  and  workshops  conduct¬ 
ed  in  cooperation  with  25  universities. 
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. . .  now  on  your  desk 

(Designed  by  pros  —  for  clarity;  easy  to  read,  easy  to  use) 


Keep  it  there  —  next  to  your  currer*  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  As  you  well  know, 
the  two  work  hand-in-hand: 

Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  provides  you  —  monthly  —  with  all  the  information  you  need  to  plan  and  buy 
newspaper  space  intelligently. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  (NCA)  is  an  annual  which  provides  you  with  all  the  information  you  need 
to  plan,  compare  and  rank  newspaper  markets  and  newspapers  through  five  sections  which  provide: 

•  Geographic  Circulation  Analysis  —  with  degree  of  penetration  by  County,  Metro  and  TV  areas 
(ARB,  ADI  and  Nielsen's  DMA) 

•  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  —  by  individual  newspaper  and  newspaper  groups 

•  SRDS  Consumer  Market  Data  for  households,  consumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  sales 
for  all  SMSA's  based  on  the  latest  government  census  .  .  .  and  the  only  published  annual  to  give 
you  the  latest  ABC  audits. 

NCA  —  the  14th  ANNUAL  EDITION  —  tor  1971 -'72  is  designed  for  you,  by  you.  Each  new  edition  is  completely  re-vomped  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  from  the  world's  largest  newspaper  billing  agencies  and  many  others  —  including  planners  and 
buyers  within  many  heavy-lineage-user  advertiser  companies.  This  is  why  NCA  is  the  easiest  to  read,  easiest  to  use,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  annual  in  the  field.  It  was  designed  that  way  —  by  you. 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


Pic  men  hear  strong  words 
on  their  Fall  seminar  circuit 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Picture  editors  became  strong  word  men 
in  one  particular  seminar  on  the  Fall 
calendar  of  press  photographer  associa¬ 
tions. 

“What  the  reader  cares  about  is  re¬ 
sults”  and  never  mind  in-between  battles 
of  photographer/editor/i’eporter  was  the 
inference  of  Maury  Falstein,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  He  was  one 
of  the  no-words-minced  panel  of  picture 
editors  who  obviously  knew  what  the  boys 
in  the  darkroom  and  the  boys  in  the  news¬ 
room  say  about  each  other — but  he  was 
keeping  his  picture  eye  on  content. 

The  picture  editore  had  their  afternoon 
in  the  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  seminar  at  Regency-Hyatt  House, 
O’Hare  Airport,  during  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Flying  Short  Course  w'eek- 
end. 

Falstein  had  a  few  words  too  for  the 
adage  about  having  to  be  a  photographer 
to  know  and  appreciate  a  good  picture,  as 
he  reminded  the  audience  “that  eliminates 
90%  of  readers.” 

One  of  the  great  problems  today  on 
newspapei's  is  a  lack  of  communication 
between  photographers  and  reporters  on 
an  assignment,  Falstein  declared. 

Fewer  assignments 

While  acknowledging  there  has  been 
over-coverage  of  press  conferences,  plaque 
and  check  presentations,  Falstein  added. 


“We  cover  one  out  of  10  that  we  covered  a 
few  years  ago.  We  are  interested  in  story 
telling  pictures.” 

But  on  the  elementary  cliche  assign¬ 
ment,  he  added  an  editor  has  the  right  to 
expect  a  man  to  go  all  out —  “.  .  .  these 
bread  and  butter  assignments  separate 
the  men  from  the  boys.” 

Dane  Bath,  picture  editor  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  said  a  good  photographer  can 
make  a  mundane  assignment  into  some¬ 
thing  more  than  that. 

Bath  said  often  photographers  are  una- 
war'e  of  the  general  mechanics  of  putting 
a  paper  together  and  “maybe  they  ought 
to  become  a  little  more  involved.”  He  ob¬ 
served  that  a  reporter’s  column  space  has 
to  be  newsworthy  while  “too  often  photo¬ 
graphers  ar-e  not  acting  as  newsmen.” 

“Frequently  a  photographer  comes  in 
with  a  picture  that  means  a  great  deal  to 
him  .  .  .  they  can  tell  you  who’s  in  the 
picture  but  they  can’t  tell  you  w'hat  went 
on.” 

Comment  and  questions  from  the  floor 
were  encouraged  by  Dave  Nystrom,  Chica¬ 
go  Txdbune,  presiding  as  co-chairman  of 
the  seminar — and  he  got  response.  There 
was  some  exchange  as  to  whether  the  pho¬ 
tographer  and  the  writer’s  story  need  be 
the  same  view.  A  floor  comment  was  that 
“the  photographer  has  to  find  what’s  visu¬ 
al”  and  the  word  picture  and  visual  pic¬ 
ture  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
facets. 


SPEAKERS  TURN  JUDGES  at  the  short  course  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers  in  Pittsburgh. 
From  left,  James  P.  Blair,  National  Geographic 
David  Eisendrath,  photography  columnist,  and 
Gary  Haynes,  New  York  Times. 

One  sharp  question  from  the  floor  de¬ 
manded:  “When  are  we  going  to  stop  ex¬ 
pecting  photographers  to  create  something 
out  of  nothing?”  There  was  a  paragraph 
of  comment  that  reporters  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  that,  yet  “photographers  are 
supposed  to  be  reporters.” 

Jerry  Rowland,  picture  editor  of  Chica¬ 
go  Today,  said  he  hopes  a  photographer 
will  use  some  imagination.  “An  editor”, 
Rowland  noted,  “ought  to  give  the  photo¬ 
grapher  an  idea  of  what  he  hopes  he  will 
find.”  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  “sending 
a  photographer  on  his  own  can  get  a  lot 
of  nothing  pictures.” 

Howard  Mason  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  for  enterprise — sending  a  man 
out  on  his  own  as  a  regular  policy  for  a 
day  a  month  when  he  doesn’t  have  to 
come  into  the  office.  Falstein  said  certain 
photographers  can  handle  enterprise  and 
some  can  not,  but  thought  enterprise  a 
“fine  idea  that  should  be  encouraged.” 

Bath  termed  the  enterprise  day  a  waste 
of  time.  “One  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
business  is  mediocre  performance.”  He 
predicted  the  day  is  coming  when  picture 
pages  will  be  things  of  the  past  and  has¬ 
tening  that  day  be  “poor  photography.” 

Favoritism  in  making  assignments  was 
one  issue  raised  in  the  give  and  take  be¬ 
tween  panel  and  audience.  Falstein  ob¬ 
served  that  picking  “a  man  who  can  do 
the  best  job  on  that  assignment  is  not 
favoritism.” 

Pennsylvania  groups 

The  Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers 
Association  split  its  October  short  course 
program  into  east-west  sessions  held  at 
Allentown  and  Pittsburgh.  Unfortunately, 
the  west  group  had  the  bad  luck  of  pick¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  which  turned  out  to  be 
The  Day  That  Ended  the  World  Series. 
The  previous  week’s  heavy  schedule  for 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


AT  ALLENTOWN,  the  new  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers  Association,  Willard 
Krieble  Jr.,  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter,  [left],  meets  with  Allentown  Morning  Call  staffers  Burt 

Swayze  and  John  Simmitz. 
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Cooking  up  advertising  lines: 


recipe  contest,  food  festival 


By  George  Wilt 

A  three-month  Cook  Book  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbock¬ 
er  News  and  Uriion-Star  produced  an 
84-page  tab  section  packed  with  recipes, 
stories  and  photos — plus  more  than  50,000 
lines  of  advertising. 

The  six  top  winners  and  runners-up  in 
the  contest  were  announced  in  the  section, 
and  the  winning  recipes  presented  on  the 
pages  that  followed.  So  were  the  monthly 
winners,  plus  hundreds  of  others  entered 
in  the  contest. 

More  than  2,000  recipes  were  entered 
from  throughout  the  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tion  area,  plus  others  submitted  from  as 
far  away  as  Denver  and  Phoenix. 

The  judges  had  their  work  cut  out  for 
them,  according  to  Stan  Levine,  public 
relations  director  for  Capital  Newspapers 
Inc.  There  were  recipes  for  just  about 
anything  you  can  name,  and  choosing  the 
winners  was  far  from  easy.  The  number 
of  recipes  for  lasagne  was  impressive. 
Main  dishes  made  with  ground  beef  as  a 
base  were  high  in  favor,  too.  Apple  pie,  in 
various  forms,  appeared  quite  frequently. 

The  contestants  were  as  varied  and  col¬ 
orful  as  the  recipes.  An  Albany  physician 
was  a  monthly  winner,  with  a  rhubarb 
dumpling  recipe  he  brought  from  his  na¬ 
tive  Scotland.  The  young  daughter  of  the 
new  vice  chancellor  of  the  State  Universi¬ 
ty  of  New  York  at  Albany  scored  with  a 
recipe  she  got  from  her  grandmother. 

Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corp.  volun¬ 
teered  the  use  of  its  kitchen  which  proved 
an  ideal  place  for  the  judges  to  work. 

At  the  KN  and  Union-Star,  the  culinary 
competition  involved  about  everybody.  Ed 
Lewi,  promotion  director,  and  the  original 
idea.  Dorothea  Lewis,  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  secretary,  filed  the  entries  by  month 
and  category,  and  typists  throughout  the 
plant  typed  recipes  that  were  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Reporters  Kathleen  Condon  and  Mary 
Stoll  of  the  women’s  department  were 
mainstays  of  the  project,  proof-reading 
recipes  and  planning  page  layouts  for  the 
84-page  section.  Artist  Betty  O’Bryon  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  cover  design  for  the  section  the 
day  befoi’e  she  left  on  an  around-the- 
world  trip. 

♦  ♦  ¥ 

Food  Festival  promotion  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  Modesto  Bee  and  Fresno 
Bee  sold  14  product  advertisers,  generated 
more  than  7,000  consumer  coupons  in  its 
first  two  weeks  and  motivated  tie-in  activ¬ 
ity  by  every  major  chain  grocer  opei'ating 
stores  in  markets  served  by  the  McClathy 
newspapers. 

The  Food  Festival,  a  promotional  pack¬ 
age  including  strong  merchandising  and  a 
consumer  prize  drawing,  utilizes  the  go- 
together  concept  that  positions  the  quar¬ 
ter  page  full  color  ads  of  four  product 
advertisers  on  a  single  page  to  increase 
impact  and  economize  in  color  premiums 
and  production  costs. 


The  Fall  Food  Festival  ad  pages  ran  on 
October  6  and  are  to  repeat  on  November 
17. 

A  special  readership  study  done  by  per¬ 
sonal  inteiwiews  in  Sacramento  found  that 
81%  of  the  women  readers  of  the  Bee  saw 
one  or  more  of  the  four  full-color  Festival 
ad  pages  appearing  in  the  food  section  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Wednesday,  October 
6. 

Planned  for  1972  by  the  Bees  ai-e  a 
schedule  of  three  more  Food  Festivals, 
each  with  two  running  dates  and  backed 
by  a  full  schedule  of  consumer  promotion 
and  trade  activity. 

Advertisers  participating  in  the  1971 
l)romotion  included  local  and  regional 
brands  as  well  as  those  with  national  dis¬ 
tribution. 

*  *  * 

CLASSROOM  —  “I  hadn’t  given  much 
thought  to  the  idea  of  using  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  fourth-grade  classroom,  and 
this  workshop  gave  me  many  ideas  that  I 
plan  to  use  with  these  children.  My  con¬ 
cept  of  using  the  newspaper  now  goes  far 
beyond  just  using  it  for  current  events 
exercises,”  was  what  one  teacher  told  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  following  that 
newspaper’s  7th  Annual  Teachers  Work¬ 
shop  on  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
pi'ogram.  The  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
three  Copley  Northern  Illinois  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Daily  Courier-News,  Elgin;  the 
Joliet  Herald-News;  and  the  Beacon- 
News,  this  year’s  host.  150  teachers  and 
administrators  attended  the  all-day  ses¬ 
sion. 

♦  *  * 

WHERE  TO  GO  —  A  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  promotion  for  travel  adver¬ 
tiser  uses  the  headline,  “Tell  them  where 
to  go  in  1972”.  The  eight-pager  announces 
five  ’72  travel  sections,  introduces  both 
editorial  and  advertising  staffers  on  the 
travel  beat,  shows  sample  ads,  includes  an 
order  form,  and  gives  some  data  and  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  Cincinnati  travel  market. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

FOOD  CHAINS — Media  General  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  24-page  booklet  showing  food 
chain  stores  by  major  newspaper  markets, 
and  showing  the  number  of  stores  of  each 
chain  in  the  market.  The  number  of  stores 
served  by  each  regional  warehouse  is  also 
shown.  A  summarj'  table  shows  the  dollar 
volume  of  total  sales  for  each  chain. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

LIVING  TEXT— Cleveland  school  teach¬ 
ers  interested  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  ex¬ 
panded  Living  Textbook  Program  are 
asked  to  send  a  coupon  from  the  paper 
which  will  bring  information  including  a 
monthly  newsletter  telling  of  experience 
of  other  teachers  in  the  program,  AP 
filmstrips,  and  a  booklet,  “What  Everyone 
should  know  about  Journalism.” 

*  *  * 

TIRES — Black  ink  and  blind  embossing  on 
a  purple  background  are  visual  features 
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of  a  New  York  Times  promotion  piece 
directed  to  tire  companies  and  dealers. 
Data  included  shows  Times  readers  who 
are  car  owners,  exclusive  readers,  and 
tire  prospects.  The  promotion  closes  with 
the  slogan:  “Roll  with  the  Times.” 

>!<  «  * 

ROCHESTER  DATA— The  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union  have  released  a  new  market  data 
folder  including  updated  demographic,  in¬ 
come,  population  and  circulation  informa¬ 
tion.  Copies  are  available  from  David  W. 
Best,  sales  promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

TEENAGERS  —  Teen  Columnist  Ellen 
Peck  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
sat  down  with  about  35  teenagers  at  a  rap 
session,  with  high  school  editors  from  all 
over  Tarrant  County  asking  questions  on 
subjects  ranging  from  the  necessity  of 
premarital  chastity  to  the  possibility  of 
Mrs.  Peck  running  for  public  office. 

She  appeared  before  more  than  3,900 
young  people  in  sessions  throughout  Me¬ 
tro  Fort  Worth,  at  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities.  She  was  also  interviewed 
on  radio  and  television  programs. 

Mrs.  Peck’s  column  appears  in  the  Star- 
Telegram  and  43  other  newspapers. 

She  said  that  the  question  that  brings 
the  most  ire  from  parents  is  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  appearance.  “Long  hair  seems  to 
symbolize  something  more  than  length  of 
hair  to  parents  to  parents,”  she  said. 

She  also  spoke  to  the  young  people  on 
such  subjects  as  Women’s  Lib,  marriage, 
parenthood,  sex  education,  the  18-year-old 
vote,  marijuana,  and  other  such  subjects. 

OTHER  SIDE — The  Miami  Herald  has 
released  Volume  Two  of  its  presentation, 
“The  Other  Side  of  the  Sun.”  The 
20-page,  full-color  brochure  uses  outstand¬ 
ing  color  photography  and  innovative  gra¬ 
phics  to  present  a  words-and-pictures 
story  of  market  development.  Four-county 
statistics  are  included,  with  growth 
figures  presented  dating  from  1950  to 
1972.  Readership,  education,  occupation, 
age  and  income  figures  are  plotted  in  the 
demographics  section. 

SPOKANE  MARKET— The  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle  have  produced  and  distributed  a 
1972  Market  portfolio.  Inserts  printed  on 
live  different  colored  stocks  show  infonna- 
tion  on  ranking  and  circulation,  Sunday 
coverage,  food  merchandising,  drugs  and 
automotive. 

BRIDES — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
released  a  promotion  brochure  on  its  15th 
annual  Book  for  Brides  issue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  January  23,  1972.  The  section 
features  news  and  articles  on  bridal  fash¬ 
ions,  rules  of  ceremony,  reception,  eti¬ 
quette,  gift  ideas,  and  includes  sugges¬ 
tions  for  wedding  plans,  honeymoon  travel 
and  homemaking. 

• 

Ex-teacher  sells  ads 

Carl  Wooten  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  New  York.  He  previous¬ 
ly  taught  in  junior  high  school  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  1965  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  he  holds  a  B.A.  in 
History. 
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Picture  seminars 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


photographers  in  the  area — and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  covering  a  victory  celebration — 
made  for  light  attendance. 

Education  chairman  for  both  sessions 
was  Salvatore  DiMarco,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  while  Burt  Swayze  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  Morning  Call,  headed  the  eastern 
course  and  Robert  Pavuchak,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  the  westem. 

Attendees  were  asked  to  bring  an  8  x  10 
of  their  favorite  picture,  new  or  old,  and 
then  had  to  maintain  a  stiff  upper  lip 
while  the  speakers — constituting  an  in¬ 
formal  jury — brainstormed  with  some 
praise  but  mostly  criticism. 

Speakei-s  for  Allentown  included 
Charles  W.  Harrity,  AP  photographer, 
Washington;  Howard  Sochurek,  former 
Life  photographer,  and  Walter  Heun, 
Leitz,  Inc. 

On  campus 

The  New  England  regional  photojour¬ 
nalism  seminar  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  on  the  campus 
of  Connecticut  College  in  New  London 
heard  Harvey  Weber,  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy  for  Newsday,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  say  that  not  enough  published 
newspaper  photographs  get  the  essence  of 
a  situation  and  expand  the  reader’s  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Robert  Kerns,  associate  professor  of 
photography  at  Syracuse  University,  pre¬ 


dicted  the  documentary  photograph  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers  will  give  way  to  com¬ 
plex  multiple  image  photographs. 

Two  of  this  year’s  top  NPPA  award 
winners  were  on  the  program,  William 
Kuykendall  of  the  Worthington  (Minn.) 
Globe,  NPPA  picture  editor  of  the  year, 
and  John  Morris,  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Sprague  Award.  Morris 
also  spoke  for  the  Chicago  seminar,  with 
an  illustrated  presentation  on  increased 
use  of  pictures  in  the  Times. 

• 

Conversion  to  offset 
completed  in  10  days 

The  South  Dade  News  Lender,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Homestead,  Fla.,  recently  made 
a  complete  conversion  from  letterpress  to 
offset  within  10  days.  The  fii-st  piece  of 
equipment  for  the  new  process  arrived 
November  5  and  the  first  edition  was 
printed  on  the  offset  press  November  15. 

The  first  issue  of  the  13,500  daily  was 
only  one  hour  and  34  minutes  later  that 
the  nonnal  press  run,  George  Botsko,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said. 

The  News  Leader  is  being  printed  on  a 
six-unit  Cottrell  V-15A  web  offset  press. 
Compugraphic  equipment  sets  copy,  head¬ 
lines  and  ads. 

The  press  was  intailed  within  a  week 
alongside  the  Goss  press  on  which  the 
paper  has  been  printed  for  several  yeai-s. 

The  South  Dade  News  Leader  is  the 
second  newspaper  in  the  S.  W.  Calkins 
Newspapers  Group  to  adopt  offset.  The 
Burlington  County  Times,  Willingboro, 
N.J.,  was  the  first. 


Mineral  Wells,  Texas, 
will  have  daily  paper 

The  twice-weekly  Advance,  known  as 
“The  Legend  of  Palo  Pinto  County,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  will  be¬ 
come  a  daily  newspaper  beginning  April 
3.  Publisher  Lon  Williams  and  general 
manager  J.  Ronald  Hardin  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

New  equipment  has  been  purchased  and 
the  staff,  now  numbering  20,  is  being  en¬ 
larged.  The  plans  for  a  stepup  in  publica¬ 
tion  schedule  follows  the  recent  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Strawn  Reporter  which  is  now 
a  supplement  of  the  Advance  each  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  Advance,  established  in  June  1963 
as  a  weekly,  serves  an  area  between 
Abilene  and  Fort  Worth.  It  also  publishes 
the  Tri-County  Advertiser. 

In  September,  Advance  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  was  merged  with  Texas  Group 
Broadcasting,  a  Brownwood-based  organi¬ 
zation  headed  by  William  Jamar. 


Ridder  dividend 

The  board  of  directors  of  Ridder  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  8  cents  per  share  on  common 
stock  and  $2.  per  share  on  preferred 
stock,  payable  January  3  to  shareholders 
of  record  December  10.  There  are  8,323,- 
687  shares  of  common  and  77,100  shares 
of  preferred  stock  outstanding. 


r 


THE  OLDEST  HEWSFAFEH IH  THE  WEST 
In  a  New  Plant 


When  the  Arkansas  Gazette  started  publishing  in 
1819,  it  became  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 


Today,  the  newspaper  is  expanding  into  a  new 
60,500  sq.  ft.  printing  plant. 

We,  as  specialists  in  the  engineering  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  facilities,  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  engineers  on  this  project. 


AlAIN 

CHAS.  T.  AVAIN,  INC. 

Engineers 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass  02199 
1301  E  Morehead  Street,  Charlotte.  N  C  28204 
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Small  daily  hits 
mark  with  clinic 
on  safe  shooting 

By  Tom  Wood 

The  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger  joined  a 
prowing  list  of  newspaper  sponsoring 
Young  Hunters  Safety  Clinics  recently, 
but  in  doing  so,  accumulated  a  pile  of 
i-ecords. 

The  Ledger  was  the  smallest  newspaper 
in  the  country  to  take  on  such  a  pi-oject,  it 
was  held  in  the  smallest  town  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  have  one  to  date,  and  it  was  the 
first  clinic  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Illinois. 

The  clinic,  one  of  a  series  sponsored  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  is  designed  to  teach 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  11  and  16 
proper  safe  hunting  techniques  and  then 
give  them  a  chance  to  actually  fire  .22 
caliber  rifles,  many  for  the  first  time. 

Ledger  publisher  Robert  G.  Fordyce  had 
the  idea  for  the  clinic  after  reading 
about  similar  clinics  sponsored  by  larger 
newspapers.  He  was  discouraged  at  first 
fi'om  trying  such  a  project,  because  many 
felt  that  the  town  of  Canton  (pop.  14,000) 
was  too  small  to  support  it  adequately. 
But  he  persisted  and  to  the  rescue  came 
David  Chamberlain,  field  representative  of 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation. 

Professional  assistance 

He  was  able  to  talk  the  Foundation  into 
giving  Canton  and  the  Ledger  the  same 
type  of  professional  help  it  gives  papers 
in  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities. 

That  professional  help  includes  guide¬ 
lines  in  how  to  set  up  the  organization  of 
the  day-long  clinic  and  to  give  out  instruc¬ 
tional  booklets  in  how  to  set  up  each  of 
six  instructional  bases. 

The  clinic  is  sponsored  and  paid  for  by 
the  sponsoring  newspaper  but  all  other 
work  comes  from  volunteei’s  within  the 
community  served  by  the  newspaper. 

In  Canton,  Fordyce  and  Ledger  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Irene  Houy,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  co-ordinator  for  the  event,  recruited 
more  than  200  volunteers  to  help  with  the 
instructional  phases. 

Utility  companies,  various  merchants, 
the  U.S.  Army  reseiwe  unit  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  civil  defense  agency  all  pitched  in  with 
manpower  and  materials. 

In  an  organizational  scheme  that  takes 
eight  months,  the  clinic  was  publicized  by 
the  newspaper  and  volunteers  were  re¬ 
cruited.  A  local  man  served  as  general 
chairman  and  another  local  man  served  as 
Chief  Instructor,  making  certain  that  the 
instruction  was  professional  in  all  phases 
of  the  clinic. 

The  clinic  was  set  up  on  stripmined 
land  donated  by  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Norris  Division,  and  was  able  to  han¬ 
dle  up  to  400  boys  and  girls,  a  much 
greater  number  than  that  accommodated 
at  much  larger  cities. 

Chamberlain  said  there  was  a  method  to 
his  thinking  Canton  could  accommodate 
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400  children.  “We  wanted  to  prove  that  a 
good  newspaper  oi’ganization  could  get 
more  people  to  turn  out.  We  wanted  to 
tell  the  larger  cities  that  a  small  town 
like  Canton  could  do  that  well.  And  we 
want  to  seek  other  small  papers  with  pro¬ 
gressive  management  to  promote  similar 
clinics  around  the  country.” 

While  the  full  400  didn’t  turn  out  on  the 
day  of  the  clinic,  it  was  teimed  “very 
successful”  by  Fordyce. 

“We  had  scheduled  the  clinic  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  on  that  Saturday,  with  more  than 
200  children  present,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
cold,  wet  miserable  day.  The  kids  just 
weren’t  dressed  for  that  kind  of  weather 
and  we  sent  them  home. 

“Then  we  rescheduled  it  in  October, 
thinking  that  even  if  the  day  was  cold, 
the  kids  would  be  better  prepared. 

“They  were,  but  we  wei-en’t  prepared 
for  the  kind  of  day  it  was.  The  fog  was  so 
dense  we  couldn’t  see  from  one  end  of  our 
field  to  the  other.  While  the  fog  lifted  by 
noon,  we  feel  sure  that  many  children 
stayed  away  because  of  the  bad  experi¬ 
ence  in  September.” 

Certificates  awarded 

As  it  w'as  about  250  children  turned  out 
and  stayed  all  day  to  go  through  the 
instruction,  fire  the  rifles,  take  written 
tests  to  see  what  they  learned  and,  if  they 
passed  the  tests,  receive  a  certification 
from  the  Ledger  as  “safe  hunters.” 

Many  states  are  beginning  to  require 
completion  of  a  similar  course  before  issu¬ 
ing  hunting  licenses  and  the  children  were 
told  to  hang  onto  their  certificates  for  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction,  the 
Ledger  called  upon  special  interest  groups 
for  displays.  Giving  displays  were  cham¬ 
pion  archers  from  Canton,  a  dog  retriev¬ 
ing  club,  a  musket  shooting  enthusiast, 
and  a  skydiving  club  from  Pekin. 

The  Illinois  Conseiwation  Department 
sent  several  men  to  help  in  the  specialized 
instruction  and  the  Illinois  State  Police 
made  several  men  available  to  help  with 
rifle  range  safety. 

The  Canton  U.S.  Army  reserve  unit 
provided  60  men  to  serve  as  coaches  on 
the  firing  line  and  to  clean  the  rifles. 

Other  instruction  was  handled  by  indi¬ 
vidual  volunteers. 

The  youngstera  leanied  hunting  safety 
by  learning  how  to  construct  and  hunt 
from  duck  blinds,  how  to  cross  fences 
safely  with  loaded  weapons,  how  to  get  in 
and  out  of  cars  with  hunting  gear,  how  to 
hunt  from  a  boat  safely  and  finally,  how 
to  actually  fire  the  rifles  safely. 

The  test  was  one  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  based 
on  the  instruction  given  and  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Conservation  Department  officials. 

“I  don’t  think  we’ve  had  a  better  news¬ 
paper  promotion,”  Fordyce  said.  “Besides 
getting  our  name  before  the  public  on  a 
continuous  basis,  we  provided  what  I  feel 
was  a  valuable  public  service. 

“If  we  can  save  one  life  through  in¬ 
struction  in  safe  hunting  practices,  our 
clinic  was  an  even  greater  success.” 

Fordyce  expects  the  clinic,  which  drew 
youngsters  and  their  parents  from  all 
over  the  county,  to  become  an  annual 
event. 

EDITOR 


32  attend  seminar 
for  investigative 
reporting  guides 

Thirty-two  newspaper  reporters  attend¬ 
ed  the  seminar  conducted  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 
whose  purpose  was  to  examine  and  im¬ 
prove  reporting  techniques  and  to  discuss 
sources  and  ideas  for  investigative  report¬ 
ing  by  daily  newspapers. 

Members  of  the  seminar  were: 

Thomas  S.  Ayers,  Texarkana  Gazette 
and  Texarkana  Daily  News,  Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. 

A.  Wayne  Beissert,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-N  ews. 

Peter  S.  Benjaminson,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Duane  Bradford,  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 
James  C.  Chisum,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Keith  S.  Christianson,  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Union-Star,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  Dudley  Clendinen,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

George  M.  Conner  Jr.,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Tyler  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Gloria  L.  Dahlhamer,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Morning  Herald. 

William  A.  Ferguson  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

Robert  C.  Fort,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer. 

James  S.  Granelli,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

W.  W.  Harris  II,  Indianapolis  News. 
Jim  R.  Henderson  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 
Sue  Ann  Hoover,  Detroit  News. 

Thomas  E.  Johnson,  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Richard  T.  Jones,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times. 

Anthony  C.  Lame,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Lloyd  H.  Lewis  Jr.,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star. 

Bi’uce  V.  Locklin,  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Herbert  O.  Marynell  Jr.,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press. 

Joseph  D.  McCaffrey,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

John  C.  Nolan,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  and  Journal. 

Gerald  M.  O’Neill,  Boston  Globe. 

William  C.  Pike,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Evening 
Item. 

Wendell  Lee  Rawls  Jr.,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

David  L.  Russell,  Niagara  Fails  (N.Y.) 
Gazette. 

Raymond  J.  Schrick,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World. 

Robert  A.  Taylor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News. 

Frank  P.  Turco,  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle. 

Kermit  W.  Vandivier,  Troy  (O.)  Daily 
News. 

Herbert  R.  Wolfe,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times  and  Sunday  Times  Advertiser. 
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Job  on  small  daily 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

to  our  staff  at  this  time.”  Michael  E.  Pu¬ 
litzer,  assistant  managing  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

«  *  # 

“We  do  not  know  of  any  position  coming 
available  in  June,  but  we  will  review  your 
application  should  an  opening  occur.” 
Frank  E.  Lesage,  personnel  manager, 
Oregonian  Publishing  Company. 

*41  * 

“Unfortunately,  we  have  no  openings  on 
our  staff  at  this  time  nor  do  we  anticipate 
any  in  the  near  future.”  Neal  Shine,  city 
editor,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

But  if  Miller  lucked  out  with  the  big 
dailies,  he  made  up  for  it  when  he  began 
to  look  over  the  small  daily  field.  He  was 
reluctantly  taking  the  advice  of  the 
“Thank  you  for  your  letter”  guys.  His 
break  came  from  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier,  a  six-day-a-week  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  about  7,000.  Following  a 
series  of  interviews  and  salary  negotia¬ 
tions,  Miller  wound  up  with  the  title  of 
spoi-ts  editor  at  $110  a  week — with  the 
promise  of  more  if  he  proved  himself  and 
the  axe  if  he  didn’t. 

Editor-publisher  Jerry  Eaton,  although 
still  a  young  man,  is  a  hard-hitting 
veteran  who  knows  what  he  wants.  He 
promised  his  new  staffer,  “you’ll  learn 
more  here  in  one  year  than  you  could  in 
five  years  on  a  large  daily.”  That  was  in 
May,  1971. 

Today  Miller  accepts  with  enthusiasm 
the  advice  he  thought  was  the  brush-off 
only  a  few  months  ago.  “On  a  paper  like 
the  Courier,”  he  says,  “it’s  like  being  in  a 
small  family.  If  there’s  a  job  to  be  done, 
everyone  does  his  bit  to  get  it  done.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  this.  Miller  not  only  writes  sports 
stories,  he  writes  heads,  makes  layouts, 
helps  with  paste-ups,  takes  pictures  and 
generally  lends  a  hand  wherever  he’s 
needed.  Editor  Eaton,  who  has  been  a 
columnist,  news,  state  and  sports  editor  on 
Arizona’s  largest  daily,  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  points  out  “there’s  no  way  a  recent 
graduate  can  gain  this  kind  of  experience 
on  a  big  daily.  But  it  is  this  kind  of  basic 
knowledge  of  newspaper  operation  that  is 
needed  to  be  successful  there.” 

Miller  confesses  he  feels,  at  times,  like 
a  celebrity.  “I’ve  met  hundreds  of  people, 
been  called  on  as,  a  speaker  and  appeared 
on  local  television  four  times.  Strangers 
speak  to  me  on  the  street  and  local  store 
employes  have  mentioned  they  read  my 
stories,  or  that  they’ve  seen  me  on  TV.” 
“But  it’s  more  than  that,”  he  says. 
“Working  on  the  Courier  is  the  best  kind 
of  graduate  course  any  beginning  reporter 
could  get.  I’ll  admit  I  was  disheartened  by 
the  ‘Thank  you  letters’,  but  that’s  all 
changing  now.  And  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  I  look  to  the  large  daily  field  again — 
I’ll  have  more  to  sell  than  just  a  college 
degree.” 

*  *  4c 

James  M.  Coffroth  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 


CREATIVE  WRITING  by  students  of  Mentor  High 
School  rates  a  page  every  other  week  in  the 
Willoughby  (O.)  News-Herald  which,  for  years, 
has  given  youths  a  page  of  their  own  for  news, 
features,  etc. 


First  increase 
in  newsprint 
use  in  October 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  873,857  tons  in  October,  4.2% 
more  than  October  1970,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  report¬ 
ed.  This  was  the  first  increase  for  the 
year. 

Consumption  for  October  1970  was  838,- 
657  tons.  There  were  five  Sundays  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1971  and  four  Sundays  in  October 
1970. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1971  total 
estimated  U.S.  newspi-int  consumption 
was  7,743,562  tons,  compared  with  7,868,- 
241  tons  in  the  first  10  months  of  1970,  a 
decrease  of  1.6%  in  1971. 

Production  of  newsprint  in  North 
America  dui-ing  October,  1971  amounted 
to  1,075,094  tons  and  was  2.2%  above  that 
in  October,  1970.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  1,040,001  tons  and  were  be¬ 
low  October,  1970  volume  by  5%.  According 
to  the  Newspi'int  Division,  American  Pa¬ 
per  Institute.  North  American  production 
of  9,596,503  tons  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1971  was  down  by  293,068  tons 
or  3%  from  volume  in  the  same  period  of 
1970. 

• 

Another  paper  for  Betz 

Betz  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Lama/r  (Colo.)  Tri-State  Daily  News,  has 
assumed  ownei’ship  of  the  Kiowa  County 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Eads,  from 
Jack  Gardner.  Principals  in  the  Betz  com¬ 
pany  are  Fred  M.  Betz  Sr.  and  Fred  M. 
Betz  Jr.  They  also  own  the  Range-Ledger 
at  Cheyenne  Wells. 


Corporate  changes 
at  Toronto  Star; 
ombudsman  named 

Corporate  Development,  Marketing,  and 
Community  Services  are  three  new  de¬ 
partments  in  a  reorganization  at  the 
Toronto  Star. 

Vicepresident  and  director,  corporate 
development,  is  Stewart  A.  Woods,  former 
director  of  circulation  and  transportation 
and  more  recently,  director  of  corporate 
development. 

For  the  first  time,  all  marketing  func¬ 
tions  will  be  centered  in  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Lional  Mohr.  The  depai*t- 
ment  will  be  responsible  for  advertising 
sales,  circulation  sales  and  marketing 
planning. 

Communications,  other  than  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  with  all  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  publics  will  be  handled  by  the  com¬ 
munity  services  department  headed  by 
vicepresident  Murray  Turner  as  director. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  communication 
with  the  public,  he  will  perfoim  a  role  of 
corporate  ombudsman.  Any  individual  or 
organization  with  complaints  conceraing 
Star  actions  or  policies,  will  have  an 
officer  of  the  company  at  the  highest  level 
specifically  charged  with  representing 
his  interests. 

Three  other  executive  appointments 
affect  the  marketing,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  Donald  A.  Banner- 
man,  fonnerly  general  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing,  becomes  advertising  director  and  will 
direct  the  retail,  classified,  national  and 
ti’avel  advertising  divisions. 

Andrew  McKinney,  fonnerly  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager,  becomes  marketing 
services  director  responsible  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  promotion,  research, 
creative  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  newly  formed  marketing  department. 

• 

Ray  Barnes  &  sons 
buy  Sandusky  paper 

Hardin  County  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Kenton  (Ohio)  Times,  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  Upper 
Sandusky  Chief-Union,  4,000  circulation. 

Ray  F.  Barnes,  Hardin  County  publish¬ 
ing  president,  said  all  the  stock  and  assets 
of  the  daily  Chief-Union  were  purchased. 

The  president  of  the  Chief-Union  is  M. 
W.  Martin,  the  son  of  the  late  William 
Martin  who  merged  two  Upper  Sandusky 
newspapers  into  the  Chief-Union  in  1938. 

The  new  business  manager  of  the 
Chief-Union  is  Han-y  E.  Case  who  is  also 
business  manager  of  the  Kenton  Times. 

Barnes  and  his  sons  Charles  and  Jack 
also  own  the  Morgan  County  News  in 
McConnellsville,  Ohio;  the  Elwood  Coil 
Leader,  the  Tipton  Tribune  and  the 
Alexandria  Times  Tribune,  all  in  Indiana; 
the  Pratt  (Kans.)  Tribune  and  the  Ala¬ 
mosa  (Colo.)  Valley  Courier.  The  Hardin 
fii-m  also  owns  the  Chandler  (Ariz.)  Ari¬ 
zonan,  a  weekly. 

The  broker  for  the  transaction  was  J. 
N.  Wells  &  Co.  of  Wheaton,  Ill. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  .  .  .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
FRED  &  OTHERS  D 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
BUTTON-A-DAY  D 
GINGER  D 
IFFY  D 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
VIPeewees  D 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10017 

(212)  682-3020 


Ghosts  are  walking 
from  Decorah,  Iowa 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Brad  Steiger,  Iowa’s  prolific  that  Iowa  is  the  idyllic  place  to 
author  of  books  about  ghostly  live  and  write, 
happenings  and  other  events  in  In  New  York  for  publication 
the  psychic  field,  is  now  a  syn-  of  his  book,  he  was  amused  to 
dicated  columnist.  The  feature  recall  that  at  earlier  cocktail 
materialized  after  a  story  al)out  parties  and  related  happenings 
his  “ghost  chasing”  adventures  in  various  urban  centers,  he 
in  the  Sunday  magazine  Focus  would  be  twitted  about  working 
of  the  Davenport  Times-Demo-  in  “Iowa” — always  said  with 
crat.  questioning  inflection. 


“He  made  excellent  copy,” 
says  Bill  Wundram,  Times- 
Democrat  managing  editor/ 
features. 

While  the  story  by  Tom  Kunel 
was  in  process,  Steiger  men¬ 
tioned  he  had  written  a  dozen 
vignettes  including  a  spine- 
tingler  about  a  case  of  “spon¬ 
taneous  human  combustion”  and 
one  about  a  doctor  who  kept  a 
spinster’s  l)ody  in  a  clock  case, 
and  a  UFO  story.  He  asked  if 
Wundram  would  read  them. 

Wundrum  would,  did,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  run  the  pieces  as  a 
series  of  fact-based  occult-type 
stories.  For  want  of  a  better 
title,  says  the  editor,  they  were 
simply  called  “The  Strange 
World  of  Brad  Steiger.” 

And  the  title  stuck.  Staff  art¬ 
ist  Pat  Costello  illustrated  the 
original  series  and  is  also  artist 
for  the  syndication. 

Syndicate  formed 

“The  Strange  World  of  Brad 
Steiger”  is  being  offered  in  flex¬ 
ible  format  through  a  new  firm, 
“Other  Dimensions,  Inc.”  (Box 
15,  1041/2  Washington  Street, 
Decorah,  Iowa.  52101).  The  firm 
was  formed  mainly  to  serve  as 
an  extension  of  Steiger’s  pro¬ 
lific  book  and  magazine  writings. 
But  it  is  hearing  from  other 
contributors,  some  of  whom  look 
promising,  Steiger  comments. 

At  35,  Steiger  is  the  author 
of  more  than  17  paperback  and 
hardcover  books  in  the  occult 
and  psychic  field,  including  the 
newest  from  Prentice-Hall,  “The 
Psychic  Feats  of  Olof  Jonsson”, 
a  biography  of  the  Swedish- 
born  psychic  who  performed 
ESP  experiments  with  Apollo 
14’s  Edgar  Mitchell  during  the 
moon  flight.  Next  year  Prentice- 
Hall  will  publish  Steiger’s  study 
of  the  revelation  experience 
from  Biblical  times  to  the  Jesus 
People. 

Steiger  taught  literature  and 
creative  writing  on  both  the 
secondary  and  college  levels  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  to  writing  full¬ 
time.  He’s  thoroughly  convinced 


But  that  was  before  “the  ecol¬ 
ogy  thing”,  and  now  everybody 
thinks  Steiger’s  l)een  teiribly 
clever  to  get  his  writing  scene 
set  in  Iowa.  He  likes  the  village 
of  Decorah.  His  eyes — which 
Kunel  described  as  deep  sum¬ 
mer-sky  eyes  (the  better  to  pin 
down  tellers  of  blood-curdling 
tales) — shine  when  he  says  such 
magic  phrases  as  “green  hilly- 
type  village  .  .  .  trout  stream.” 

Some  long  distance  callers 
have  their  own  mental  pictures 
of  the  bucolic  scene  at  the  other 
end  of  the  phone.  Once  when 
Mrs.  Steiger  answered  and  said 
her  husband  had  gone  for  the 
mail  (meaning  to  the  village), 
the  editor-caller  said  he  would 
wait.  “It  will  be  some  time” 
Mrs.  Steiger  observed.  “Oh,” 
came  the  answer,  “your  lane 
isn’t  that  long  is  it?” 

And  another  time  at  his  town 
office,  Steiger  had  gone  to  the 
first  floor  tailor  shop  when  an 
editor  called.  His  secretary 
summoned  Steiger.  Asked  the 
editor,  “Were  you  out  in  the 
field?”  Not  to  disillusion  the 
man.  Brad  came  back  with, 
“Yes,  the  corn  is  coming  along 
pretty  well.” 

But  the  town  is  not  far  away 
from  air  transport,  an  easy  trip 
to  either  coast,  as  Steiger  goes 
out  to  investigate  the  various 
ghosts  and  mysteries  that  are 
grist  for  his  writing  mill. 

Entertain  &  instruct 

People  are  uneducated  in  the 
psychic  field,  Steiger  comments. 
“It’s  so  crowded  with  folk  lore 
and  crackpotism.”  His  books,  he 
says,  are  written  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  level,  but  as  a  teacher 
he  learned  “the  trick  of  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructing  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  writer  comes  by  his  in¬ 
terest  in  psychic  phenomena  na¬ 
turally.  He  describes  himself  as 
a  “friendly  skeptic.”  His  mother 
told  ghost  stories,  and  besides 
there  were  those  mysterious 
footsteps  and  sounds  in  the  old 
family  farm  house  near  Mason 


Brad  Steiger 

City,  a  manifestation  never  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  young  boy’s  hobby  was 
magic,  and  he  was  determined 
to  carry  on  in  the  footsteps  of 
Houdini.  College  changed  all 
that.  Sales  of  short  stories  and 
articles  in  school  whetted  his 
appetite  for  writing. 

Steiger  taught  school,  writing 
in  spare  moments  “which  are 
not  many  when  you’re  a  teach¬ 
er.”  His  writing  success  acceler¬ 
ated  and  came  the  decision  to 
devote  full  time  to  researching 
cases  and  wi  iting. 

Marilyn  and  Brad  Steiger 
have  four  children,  ages  rang¬ 
ing  from  6  to  14.  The  children 
heard  stories  of  all  kinds — 
mythology,  fairy  tales,  creative 
tales. 

All  children  have  psychic  abil¬ 
ities  when  young,  the  columnist 
believes;  some  more  than  others. 
But  he  adds,  the  education  sys¬ 
tem  “brainwashes  children  out 
of  this.”  He  has  great  sympathy 
for  the  child  with  real  psychic 
ability,  who  is  often  made  to 
feel  “rather  like  a  freak.” 

• 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 
joins  King  roster 

King  Features  Syndicate 
announced  that  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers,  the  psychologist,  has 
joined  its  roster  of  columnists. 
Dr.  Brothers’  columns  on  fam¬ 
ily  psychology  were  previously 
distributed  by  NANA/Bell-Mc- 
Clure  to  250  papers. 

Dr.  Brothers  is  featured  on 
the  NBC  radio  network  shows 
“Emphasis”  and  “Monitor”  and 
frequently  appears  on  television 
talk  shows.  She  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  which  have 
been  translated  into  26  lan¬ 
guages. 

Dr.  Brothers  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University  and  took 
her  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  York.  Her  husband. 
Dr.  Milton  Brothers,  is  an  in¬ 
ternist.  Their  teen-aged  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lisa,  attends  Princeton 
University. 
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jrielgesen  Features  Transcends  Old 
Concepts  And  Fills  Creditability  Gaps 
With  Today’s  Ideas  For  Today’s  Readers 


CARLTON  FREDERICKS,  Ph.D. 

In  his  weekly  column,  Dr.  Fredericks,  widely  renowned  nutrition 
reporter,  talks  about  the  nutritional  value  of  naturally  grown  foods 
over  the  health  hazards  that  have  been  linked  with  the  consumption 
of  beef  and  other  meat  products  injected  with  chemicals  for  rapid 
growth. 

He  stresses  the  dangers  of  suspect  additives  in  other  foods  and  the 
importance  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  daily  diet. 

Written  by  the  man  who  was  ahead  of  his  time  30  years  ago,  this 
column  is  welcomed  by  concerned  readers  of  all  ages. 


^PENELOPE  ASHE 


Author  of  “The  Naked  Chef”,  that  has  been  acclaimed  from  coast-to- 
coast  as  the  first  aphrodisiac  cookbook,  now  brings  her  exciting  cre¬ 
ations  into  every  kitchen  in  a  weekly  recipe  column,  heightened  by 
erotic  stories,  MYSTICAL  and  FACTUAL. 

Your  readers  will  await  each  week  for  recipes  such  as 
“Hot  Casanova  Mushrooms,”  “Erotic  Escargots,”  or 
A  J  suggestions  on  what  to  pack  for  a  “Skinny-Dipping 
M  Picnic.” 


BARRY  FARBER 


Farber,  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  radio  listeners  in  33 
states,  has  the  knack  of  making  important  commentaries  entertain¬ 
ing,  for  those  who  don’t  scan  the  editorials. 

He  squirts  ice  water  on  exposed  nerves,  explodes  magnesium  flares 
over  torturous  terrain  and  drives  stiff  uppercuts  into  double-chinned 
pomposities  in  a  weekly  column  designed  for  readers  seeking  identi¬ 
fication. 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  up  Alaska-way,  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  newspaper  to  read.  It’s  a  sound  journalistic  product;  the 
local  stories  have  that  Jack  Londonish  flavor  that  absolutely 
turns  on  a  down-souther  like  me.  And  now  it  has  been  re¬ 
styled  in  the  6-colunm  op  format. 


INSIDE  PAGE — PAGE  8 — of  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News,  shows 
proper  pyramiding  of  ads  toward  the  right.  This  applies  to  odd- 
numbered  pages  as  well  as  left-hand  ones  and  to  5-,  7-  and  8- 
column  formats  as  well  as  this  6-column  optimum  page. 


I’m  using  an  inside  page  for  our  critique  today  and  there 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  main  one  is  that,  although 
we  all  delight  in  producing — and  critiquing — front  pages, 
there  are  still  a  heckuva  lot  more  inside  pages  than  fronts. 

Most  inside-page  makeup  is  dependent  on  the  ad  pjramid. 
Ads  should  be  so  airanged  that  not  only  does  the  editorial 
department  have  an  adequate  amount  of  space  on  the  page, 
it  should  be  in  a  workable  shape. 

That  means  that  the  often-called  “dogleg”  should  be 
avoided.  This  is  the  long,  dangling  one-column  hole  that  is 
also  called  a  “well”.  This  space  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
wasted  for  editorial  content  because  its  readership  is  so  low. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  reading  eye  gets 
fatigued  as  it  moves  across  the  page.  Thus  we  must  encourage 
it  by  making  successive  chunks  of  type  smaller  and  smaller 
as  the  eye  goes  left-to-right. 

So  we  come  up  with  a  few  more: 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS 

Pyramid  ads  to  the  right  on  all  pages,  odd  or  even. 

Keep  the  pyramid  shallow  to  avoid  too  much  irregularity 
of  the  editorial  block. 

Put  ads  at  the  foot  of  every  column  to  avoid  doglegs  or  to 
minimize  their  depth. 

Keep  editorial  art  well  removed  from  competition  of  ad  art. 


This  Anchorage  page  demonstrates  how  attractive  the  6- 
column  format  is  on  inside  pages  and  how  well  advertising 
can  be  designed  in  new  dimensions.  (Note,  for  instance,  how 
the  Mercury  ad — 5  columns  wide  in  conventional  format — 
fits  neatly  into  four  of  the  “new”  columns.) 

The  axiom — Pictures  above  type — has  been  violated  by  the 
overline  on  the  photo.  As  a  result,  the  picture  fails  to  per¬ 
form  a  major  function:  To  break  a  tombstone  across  the  top 
of  the  page.  Matter  of  fact,  now  the  overline  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  very  ’stoning  it’s  supposed  to  prevent. 

I’d  move  that  overline  down  to  the  catchline  position,  be¬ 
tween  the  pic  and  the  cutlines.  I’d  move  the  CHURCH  WORK 
head  to  columns  1-2,  run  the  photo  in  columns  3-5  and  the 
PER  DIEM  head  in  column  6.  (A  1-column  head  is  too  light 
for  column  1,  especially  when  a  strong  picture  runs  to  its 
right.) 

There  must  be  a  cutoff  rule  under  this  picture  .  .  and  any 
pic  that  runs  above  an  unrelated  story. 

This  is  a  nice  page.  That  pays  dividends:  For  the  editorial 
department,  whose  readership  is  thus  increased,  and 

For  the  advertiser  whose  announcement  gets  more  “reader 
exposure”  because  greater  “reader  traffic”  brought  more 
eyes  to  this  page  in  the  first  place. 


Deaths 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  78,  retired 
(1967)  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  previ¬ 
ously  general  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  and  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times;  November  15. 

*  * 

John  M.  McLeese,  86,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Azusa 
(Calif.)  Herald  and  former 
secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association;  November 
13. 

4>  *  * 

W.  R.  Collins,  55,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee;  November  12. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Mayer,  70,  sports 
writer  for  Montreal  newspapers 
for  50  years;  November  12. 


School  payroll  bared 

The  Coming  (N.Y.)  Leader 
obtained  and  published  (No¬ 
vember  12)  the  complete  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  professional  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  school  district  and 
Corning  Community  College. 
Editor  George  H.  Bevan  said 
“naturally  there  was  a  bit  of 
an  uproar  and  invasion-of-pri- 
vacy  charges.” 

• 

A  correction 

A  picture  caption  (E&P,  No¬ 
vember  13)  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  Barry  Bingham  Jr.  as  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times.  He  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  both  newspapers 
last  June  1,  as  previously  re¬ 
ported. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSI^ESS  OPPORTUISITIES 

INEXPERIENCED  HEAD  of  small,  in- 
<lei)en<Ieiit  bi-weekly  in  Portland,  Maine, 
needs  General  Manager  who  can  write 
and  handle  advertising  to  begin  with. 
Weekly  publication  and  acquisition  of 
offset  equipment  are  future  plans.  Paper 
is  two  years  old.  Forty  percent  owner¬ 
ship  offered  in  exchange,  for  cash  and 
expertise.  No  shut-minded  conservatives 
or  liberals  or  materialists  need  apply. 
State  personal  philosophy  and  amount 
.  willing  to  invest.  Affiliate  New  England 
Press  Association  member.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  in  Portland  are  two  dailies  con- 
i  trolled  by  same  company.  Write:  Rich- 
'  ard  S.  Dexter.  Box  4308,  Station  "A," 
Portland,  Maine — 04101. 

'ImWSPAPERs'APPRAtSE^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS,  CONSULTANT,  sales; 
also  columns  on  many  subjects.  Over 
40  years  experience  as  publisher,  de¬ 
sign,  layout — weeklies,  dailies  ;  cold,  hot 
processes.  No  big  fees.  J.  L.  Bradley, 
Box  97,  Providence,  Ky. — 42450. 


APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehhiel,  Bo.x  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


mWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
I  Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ImWSPAPERSWANT^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSIISG  ROOM^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSlisG^OmT^ 


MEL  HOOELL,  Broker 
Snles-Appraisols-Consultation 
13SS  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91783  I 

\VE  NE'E!)  dailies/lartce  weeklies  for 
qualified  liuyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
G.'i29  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.— 61133. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1303  Nazareth. 

KalamaziM),  Mich.  19001.  I’h :  349-7122. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (luality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  | 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or  I 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  1 

Elorida  33515.  No  oblidation,  of  course.  ! 

JOSEPH  A.  .SNYDER,  BROKER  ] 
Western,  Mid- Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Uomnoya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  1)2S0G 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 

that  l>uys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  per-  | 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinjj. 

LEN  FEIGHNEIl  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sales  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  H.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building: 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ISEWSPAPER  FILES  BOVGHT 

Dates  before  1870 — Loose  copies  or 
bound  volumes.  Harrington’s,  333  Cog- 
newaug  Road,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. — 0G807. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2  SOUTHERN  CALIF.  WE'EKLIES, 
same  county ;  rapid  growth  areas.  Ekich 
is  comi)etitive,  each  requires  top  ad 
m,an-pul)lisher.  Real  capital  gains  op¬ 
portunity.  Your  choice  for  $23,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WEX,LS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  HI.  60187. 


EMERGENCY  FORCES  SALE  50%  in¬ 
terest  in  daily  group,  area  5.  Growing, 
profitable,  offset.  $750,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Bo.x  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA  suburban  weekly 
group :  growing  and  profitable.  $350,- 
000  with  29%  down.  St.ate  finances. 
Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
weekly:  needs  top  ad  man-owner;  $18.- 
000  down;  grossing  over  $70,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


TWO  OLD,  ESTABLISHED 
SOUTHWE.STERN  WEEKLIES 
Exclusive  field  in  growth  area.  Complete 
letterpress  plant  prints  l>oth  paiiers. 
Fully  staffecl.  Package  deal.  Gross  over 
$90,000;  net  $25,000.  Rea.sonable  down 
payment  to  exiieriencecl  publisher  with 
a<lequ!ite  financial  backgroun<I.  Owner 
retiring.  For  fuither  information,  write 
giving  full  details  on  cx|)erience  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  Bo.x  1597,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
offset  weekly  earning  $46,000;  $70,000 
down:  finest  climate,  locale.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


EASTERN  COLORADO  county-seat 
weekly,  $95M  (including  buibling); 
$2.3-U.M  down.  Excellent  economy.  Bill 
King  Asso<‘iates,  2025  Foothills  Road, 
Golden.  Colo.  (303)  279-6345. 


NEVV’SPAPER  GRO’UP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolate<l.  non-compeftive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  Im- 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

Dl.XlE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  (iadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

AL.AN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently  j 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look-  | 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge  * 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC  i 
413)  477-6009.  j 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly  | 
wjinted  by  experienced,  well-financed 
young  man.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  j 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  general  man-  ! 
ager  ad  combination,  small  daily  or  \ 
large  weekly.  Preferably  but  not  neces-  | 
sarily  ch:irt  areas  4,  5,  6  ami  non- 
com  (let  it  ive.  Trade  right  acquire  inter¬ 
est  for  management  and  advertising  1 
experience  anil  consider  .adding  cash. 
.Salary  secondary  to  proiiosition.  Excel¬ 
lent  track  record.  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Hot,  cold-tyi)e.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  In  imiHirtant  position.  Over  20 
years'  experience.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  For  details  Box  1551,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


N.J.  WEFJKLY  WANTED  by  experi¬ 
enced  publisher.  Box  1627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  SMALL  DAILY  owners, 
with  an  excess  of  good  management, 
arc  looking  for  another  small  daily  in 
the  half-million  gross  classification  in 
Chart  Area  3  or  4.  We  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  cash  or  offer  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  Write:  J.  M.  Robin¬ 
son.  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box  B.  Jack¬ 
sonville.  N.C. — 28540. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

LEADING  outiloor  sports  monthly  at 
s.acrifice  to  meet  publisher’s  other  obli- 
g.ations.  E’stablisheil  14  years,  steady 
circulation  :ind  dramatic  advertising 
growth,  six-figure  annual  gross.  Many 
'72  contracts  in.  Healthy  operating 
profit,  but  substantial  c.arryover  tax 
loss  in  clean  corporate  structure.  $50,- 
000  -me<!ium  terms,  assumable  obliga¬ 
tions,  all  current.  $25,000  cash  and 
secure<l  note  will  handle :  or  reasonable 
offer  after  looking  over.  Box  1629, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  people  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opportunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTE’R- 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
reaily  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 

2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
ci-osswoi-d.  4  proofs  of  each — $2.  An¬ 
derson  Features,  3230  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Macon,  Ga. — 31204. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 
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JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highw:iy.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-.3’223 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAP.SCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  :ind  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


AVAILABLE  DEC.  1,  complete  daily 
composing  equipment  such  as:  2  Inter¬ 
type  V  TTS’s,  S#23349  and  S#25433, 
new  9-pt.  mats:  1  Lino,  model  30, 
S#64046,  4  mag  mixer,  4  aux.  mags, 
Mohr  saw.  Star  quadder,  blower,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  new  mats,  10-18-24-36;  1 

Intertype  C  Lino,  like  new,  9-pt.  mats: 
1  Ludlow  02069,  gas,  10  display  fonts 
double  cabinet:  1  Elrod  E3552G,  gas; 
Scan-A-Graver  illustrator,  Photo-Lathe. 
Vandercook  proof  press,  saws,  routers, 
makeup  cabinets,  hand  type,  metal. 
Holla  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 
364-2468. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

ALL  EQUIPMENT  A-1  CONDITION 
CAN  BE  SEEN  OPERATING 
2 — 713  Model  10  Textmaster  Machines 
1  Purchased  4-15-67  <lv  $44,012.72 

1  Purchased  9-19-67  @  $42,828.89 

Either  machine  at  $12,500. 

2 — Model  200B  Admaster 

1  Purchased  8-30-67  @  $61,760.00 

1  Purchased  9-17-68  @  $59,975.00 

Either  machine  at  $10,000. 

1 — Compugraphic  Justape  with  format 
control  to  drive  Photon  713 
Purchased  11-30-67  @  $23,020 
For  sale  @  $5,000.00 
7— Friden  LCC-VF  With  Stands— 

For  Sale  @  $1,400  ea. 

(2  and  4  panel) 

MILES  KIMBALL  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH,  Wise.,  54901 
(414)  231-3800 

3  “300”  COMETS.  S#  3217  (6  molds), 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 
TOU-11  units,  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  'fOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
748-5954. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 

M  Name - 

I  Addrcs.s _ 

1  City - 

m  State - 

M  Authorized  by 

3  Classification _ 

i  Copy _ 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

H  To  Run: _ ^Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  H 

I  Mail  to:  B 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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Zip  Code 
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MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 

\  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

1  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  j 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

WANTED  TO  RCY 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one  BRAND  NEW  MORISAWA  Electric 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in  Bhototypesetter,  mcnlel  MC201. 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than  370.  Used  only  a  few  hours;  $2,600. 
$400.  Free  test  projrrani.  Easy  payment  Also  six  fonts — .SB  GOOo,  6006,  6015, 
plan.  Write;  Ralph  Long.  Publishers'  6016.  6011,  6012-  $40  each.  Call  John 
Sen  ICC  Co.,  P.O.  Box  201,  Clinton,  Sweeney,  Chronicle,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420.  I 

FOR  SALE  due  to  replacement :  MOR- 
ISAWA  ELECTRA  (S2t6101l4).  Head¬ 
liner  (S41543).  VARITYPER  660 
(0319),  Fototy|)e  Comix)sitor  model 
lOOB  (66626).  All  complete  with  fonts 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Call  or  write 
BOB  BARRACLOUGH.  P.O.  Box  539. 
New  Milford,  Conn. — 06776.  Ph  :  (203) 
354-2261. 

2  ELECTRON  METEORS,  S#  73373 
ami  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  iK)ts, 
TOU-75  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  /one  S.  Available  March.  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  Co.,  1417  Gecirgia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90615.  (213)  74S-5954. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes-  -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y',  10007 

2  INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS.  Sii471 
with  10  lens  and  Si^297  with  8  lens. 
Very  gornl  con<lition.  Machines  avail¬ 
able  Feb.  1,  1972.  Ft)r  details  write 
Vein  Jacobsen,  blaho  State  Jf)urna!, 
P.O.  Box  431,  Pocatello,  Idaho-  S3201. 

Three  (3)  sets  of  Justowriters.  3  Friden 
Repro<lucers,  3  Fri<len  Recorders.  .\sk- 
ing  $5,000.  Call  (.\C  201)  887-1323  or 
5S4-7176. 


!  (203)  423-8466. 

TWO  MODEL  WKT  LINOFILM  key- 
lK>ards,  serial  nunil)ers  421  and  426, 
e<iuip|>e<l  with  Linomix  and  many 
width  cards.  Machines  in  excellent 
con<lition.  Price:  $15,000  complete. 
Contact  Barney  Bidder,  Indei>endent 
I  Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif. — 
90SOI.  Ph;  (213)  435-1161. 

'  PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS- -Basing  with 
:  jm. Duralumin  dot*s  it.  Jack  Moore, 
i  3414  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1,90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


CmtVl  TER  SYSTEM 

PnP-8L  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  t.ipe 
transports,  hi-sptx^d  re.'ider  and  BRPE 
pa|)or  tape  punch.  Now  operating  as 
ty|)Osetting  system.  Box  1493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EyCRA VING  EQVtPMEyT 

Consolidated  Camera 
DM  48  Master  Etching  M.achine 
PC  32  Copper  Etcher  Master  1000  RPM 
2  Wesel  Routers 

Also  substantial  amount  of  other 
engraving  equiiiment. 

PHONE:  (201  )  624-2500  or 
(212)  BA  7-9531 

THE  FIDELITY  ENGRAVERS.  INC. 
220  Market  St..  Newark.  N.J.  07102 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  fwm  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  IS  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLAyEOVS  MACHINERY 


GOING  OFFSET 

For  .Sale:  Two  16-paKe  (.‘52  page)  unit  \ 
Goss  wel)-fe<l  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  paper,  22-%"  cut-off,  plate  thick¬ 
ness  .437.5.  Also  Pony  Autopl.ate,  Kemp 
Burner,  .5-Ton  metal  pot.  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  Januai-y  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curveil 
pl.ate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed, 
‘-round  floor.  Also  Linotypes,  Inter- 
tyiies,  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison.  Iowa — 52627. 

ST.Vr-KING,  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
dryer  and  permatixor.  Guaranteed  to 
he  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
500  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
price.  Contact  Production  Mgr.,  State 
Printing  Co.,  1305  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.C.  29201,  Ph:  (803)  252-36.36. 

MUST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  Fairchild  “Journalist”  Scan-A- 
G raver ;  Intertype  G-4/4:  Intertype  G- 
4:  Linotype  Comet  with  TTS  unit; 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press:  Nolan 
full-page  flat  raster,  gas-fired:  Ham¬ 
mond  Th intype  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Contact:  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Press.  Ashland, 
Wise.— 54806.  Ph :  (715)  682-231,3. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
UP-GRADE  YOUR  OLD 
EQUIPMENT 

I  We  are  liquidating  all  the  etiuip- 
ment  for  a  large  group  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  l)een  going  off¬ 
set,  No  matter  what  you  might  l>e 
looking  for.  someone  in  this  group 
must  have  it  for  sale  at  sacrifice 
i  prices. 

Since  we  work  only  on  commission 
— paid  by  the  seller — the  tremen- 
1  dous  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 
Call  or  write: 

Locker  Ptg.  Equipment  Co., 
122  Van  Houten  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J. — 07055 
;  (201)  777-8985 


HAMMOND  gas  EasyKaster ;  APS 
model  F  fiat  scorcher:  Hammond  model 
S-20  trimosaw:  Premier  rotary  shaver; 
Vanderc<M)k  SP-25  proof  press ;  Ham¬ 
mond  thin  rule  saw ;  Hammond  thin 
saw:  Hammond  glider  trimosaw;  Van- 
dercook  05  proof  press;  model  5  and 
S  Linotypes.  Make  us  an  offer.  Louis 
(’ashman,  Vickslnirg  Evening  Post. 
Vicksburg.  M^ss.  39180.  601/636-4545. 

FOR  SALE; 

ITEK  910  PLATEMAKER ;  excellent; 
$1,495.  Ph:  (412)  265-4341. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  RT.\1'IC-FRF,'E  jierf  Lnpes  at  our 
same  prices  -lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Ca!l  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohiu— 14313 

PRESSES^&ldACIHNERy^ 


PHO'rO  TYPO.SITO'R  in  g..(..l  cendi- 
lion.  Including  fonts,  operating  guide, 
rircle  attachment,  table  and  font  eab- 
inel,  if  available.  GILLILAND’.'^,  P.O. 
Box  1687.  .\rkansas  Citv,  Kans.  67065. 
(316)  442-0500. 

LINO'FILM  high-speed  photo  unit. 
Linofilm  keyboard  with  Linomix,  Give 
model  numl)ers,  condition  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Cly<le  Geffin,  The  Journal, 
Rapid  City,  S.D.  57701, 

KARNAK  MEDIUM  LUDLOW  MATS. 
36  anti  48  point  Italic.  66  and  72  i)oint 
roman.  Contact  Thom  Dunlavy,  Jour- 
i  n.al  &  Courier,  LaLayette,  Ind. — 17901. 

,  Ph:  (317)  742-4011. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


FOR  SALE 
WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  COMPONENTS 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder 
Va  and  Vi  Page — Ser.  No.  U-620 
Gregg  Floor-Mounted 
Flying  Imprinter 
Fairchild  Color  King 
Half  &  Quarter  Page  Folder 
Goss  Suburban 
Half  &  Quarter  Page  Folder 

Offered  "As  is”  f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
or 

Reconditioned,  Guaranteed  &  Installed 

Write,  Wire  or  Call 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


GOSS  SUBURBAN— 5  units,  2  folding  ; 
machines  and  2  drives.  j 

COTTRELL  V-22--5  units.  2  folding  ! 
machines  and  3  drives. 

GOSS  URBANITE— 8  units.  2  folding 
machines  and  2  drives. 

4  UNIT  COLOR  ATF  Color  King  with 
combination  folder  double  par- 

alk  1,  cross  i)erforator  and  flying  im¬ 
printer. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  UNIT  with 
Roll  Stand.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  217  W.  Camplrell, 
Arlington  Hts.,  Ill. — 60006. 

DUPLEX  16  page  4  unit  Standard  tube, 
vari-siiee<l,  color  attachment,  electric 
panel,  40  HP,  220  motor,  IS  Ireanl 
steel  page  chases,  all  stereo,  mat  roller. 
GOOD  condition.  AVAILABLE  DEC.  1. 
Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 
364-2468. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 
A-1  condition.  Make  reasonable  offer. 
Ph:  W.  T.  Leighton  (614)  63:1-1131. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS;  6  units; 
4S-page  cap.acity  with  two  color  humps, 
balloon  former;  22%"  cut-off:  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  and  newspaper  chases 
also  available  with  press.  R.  M.  Yeiter, 
Gulf  Pub.  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4567, 
Biloxi,  Miss. — 39531. 


WANTED  TO  BEY 

NEED  UP  TO  150  USED  news  vending 
racks.  P.O.  Box  15081,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.— 94115. 


DAILY  GROUP  in  East  needs  young 
i  iwrson  with  strong  accounting  back- 
;  ground  for  central  office  position.  Great 
j  oi>i>ortunity  for  bright,  conscientious 
i  individual  to  grow  with  a  growing  or- 
I  ganization.  Send  resume  anil  salary  re- 
iiuirements.  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Pub- 
:  lisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  3.000  circulation 
county-seat  weekly  in  Northern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Great  fishing  and  hunting  coun¬ 
try  ;  large  city  nearby.  Salary,  car  ex¬ 
pense  and  i>ercenlage  of  net  gain.  (AC 
I  712)  262-6614. 

PUBLISHER-EDITOR.  Offer  best  iios- 
sible  opportunity  for  qualified  person 
to  operate  unoppostnl  daily  in  progres- 
I  sive  8,000  population  Midwest  conimun- 
I  ity.  ColIege-agriculture-goo<l  industry. 

Salary  o|>en.  Stock  oi>tion  available. 
.Qualifications:  daily  offset  experience, 
I  creative  writing  ability:  must  become 
community  leader,  make  management 
decisions  and  produce.  Absentee  own¬ 
ership-  -not  chain  operateil.  Send  res¬ 
ume.  Your  inquiry  confidential.  Address 
'  Box  1595,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  CIRCULATION 

I  CIRCULATION  SALES  REP 
If  you  like  the  circulation  game  and 
I  enjoy  associating  with  members  of  the 
•  profession  you  might  want  to  consider 
'  the  position  we  offer.  We  are  a  sub¬ 
scription  incentive  and  supply  organi¬ 
zation  operating  on  a  national  basis 
,  and  we  have  an  opening  in  the  central 
I  states  area.  The  work  is  pleasant  and 
I  challenging.  Income  op|>oi*tunity  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  your  own  ability  and 
'  drive.  Comi>ensation  based  on  salary 
I  draw  plus  exi>enses  plus  l>onus  based 
on  sales.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box 
1538,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

12  PERCENT  GAINS— each  of  the 
next  five  years.  And,  that*s  only  half 
the  job  for  our  new  CM.  Will  help 
formulate  overall  newspaper  strategy 
plus  ui>-date  department’s  procedures. 
It  might  just  take  the  l)€st  young  cir¬ 
culator  in  the  U.S.  to  handle  this  one. 
Contact  Bill  Sheldon,  funeral  Manager, 
Daily  Advance,  £lizal>eth  City,  N.C. — 
27969, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— N.J. 
Expanding  newspaper  and  private 
mail  company  seeks  progressive,  ’take- 
charge*  manager.  Excellent  career  op- 
j>ortunity  for  the  individual  not  afraid 
to  work.  Ai*ea  will  eventually  cover 
the  entire  state.  Must  have  exi>erience 
with  quality  delivery  systems.  Excellent 
salary  and  l>enefits.  Send  i*esume  and 
salary  re<iuirements  to:  RoI)ert  A. 
Ling,  Circulation  Dir.,  1661  Route 
it23.  Wayne.  N.J.  -07470. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  think¬ 
ing  circulator  on  a  24,000  daily  in 
Ohio,  Ideal  opportunity  to  grow  for  the 
right  individual.  Apply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1604,  E«litor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  with 
ambition  to  move  up  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing  North  Jersey  group  of  ABC  week¬ 
lies.  Must  be  aggressive  and  know 
Little  Merchant  oi>eration.  Salary  open. 
All  fringe  benefits.  This  is  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Box 
1599,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
^ISPLAY^WVERnsim 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HEI1»  WANTED 
^^^DITORIAL^ 


FAST-GROWING,  AWARD-WINNING 
weekly  group  desires  exiierienced  cir¬ 
culator  to  maximize  collections  and 
minimize  distribution  costs  for  70,000 
"voluntary  pay”  circulation.  Must  have 
success  record  in  carrier  boy  organiza¬ 
tion.  Wo  have  solid  base — need  a  shirt¬ 
sleeved  pro  to  make  it  gol  Be  a  key 
member  of  the  management  team.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes,  salary  open !  Zone  5 
east.  Reply  to  Box  1525,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  with  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment.  in  confidence. 


A  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER.  5  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  morning,  with  45,- 
000  circulation,  may  need  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  promotion-min„e<l  manager  for 
circulation.  Excellent  chance  for  a 
person  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Ex¬ 
cellent  climate,  living  conditions,  col¬ 
lege  atmosphere.  All  benefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Prefer  someone  now  living 
in  the  Southeast.  Write  Box  1616,  H>li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LARGE  DAILY  in  Zone  6  seeks  GAM 
prepare*!  to  meet  exciting  challenge. 
Must  lie  experience*!  as  manager  or 
strong  assistant  on  competitive  daily. 
Our  growing  market  presents  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  and  growth  for  the 
right  person.  If  you  are  Icmking  for  all 
of  these,  send  resume  to  Box  1540,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  lie 
held  in  confidence. 


CAM — Must  have  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager,  or  strong  assistant 
looking  to  grow  with  New  Jersey’s  top 
weekly  newspaper  chain  serving  Union 
and  Essex  counties.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  experience,  other  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  Box  1533,  Alitor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFiro  SALESMAN  —  150.000- 
plus  combination  paper  in  area  3  has 
opening  for  experienced  person.  Go<xl 
salary  plus  commission,  car  expense, 
retirement  plan  and  other  fringes. 
Beautiful,  growing  city.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAM  with  several  years  experience  to 
manage  a  young,  aggressive  staff.  Must 
be  a  self-starter  and  real  leader  for 
our  present  go-go  staff.  Rare  opportu-  1 
nity  for  a  producer.  Good  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Send  complete  re-  I 
sume  to:  Publisher,  Times-News,  P.  O.  , 
Box  479,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN— 10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  East  Coast 
metropolitan  area  needs  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dee.  15  to 
help  successor.  $275-per-week  salary. 
Inclufle  full  employment  history  in  first 
letter.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo¬ 
comp  background.  Write  or  call : 
Mich.ael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  War¬ 
ren.  Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ad 
composition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-tyiie  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Compensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1492,  E*litor  &  Publisher.  I 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  for 
one  of  the  most  progressive  newspaper 
plants  in  the  U.S.  (Zone  9).  This  top 
management  position  calls  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  sound  background  in  pro¬ 
gramming  and  systems  analysis.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  application  is 
highly  desirable.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KETV  ACCOUNT  EX0CUTIVE  to  sell 
on  local,  regional  and  home  office  level 
on  zone  3  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Must  have  at  least  7  years  expe¬ 
rience  and  a  marketing  or  journalism 
educational  background.  Pull  range  of 
tenefits  include  free  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  paid  vacation,  pension 
and  college  tuition  refund  plan.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING  PRO  with  mana^- 
ment  potential.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  New  Jersey’s  top  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  chain;  covering  Union  and  Essex 
counties.  Salary,  commission  —  other 
company  benefits.  Send  resume.  Box 
1533,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  ADMEN  for  weeklies 
of  2,500  and  5,000  circulation  on  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia’s  sunny  inside  coast. 
Steady  job.  pleasant  life  for  capable 
producers,  male  or  female.  Salary-plus. 
Full  details  first  letter,  please.  Powell 
River  News,  Powell  River.  B.C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Experienced  advertising  manager  — 
strong  motivator — to  train  and  lead 
staff  on  an  establishe*!  Midwest  daily. 
Salary  open,  depending  on  experience. 
Send  complete  resume  first  letter  in  i 
confi<Ience  to  Box  1 558,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETIRED  SALESMAN,  idea  individual  , 
to  work  part-time  on  Deep  South  | 
weekly.  Box  1593,  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  | 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  j 
Weekly  shopper  group,  area  2.  High 
caliber  individual  fully  competent  to  \ 
direct,  stimulate  and  supervise  sales 
crew.  Our  business  is  well  established 
and  grosses  close  to  $1  million  an¬ 
nually.  This  challenging,  key  position 
will  pay  $25M-plus  to  a  competent  per¬ 
son.  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID.  SOUND,  CONSTRUCTIVE  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  25,000  A.M. 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Good  spot  for 
right  person  in  staff  expansion  first  of 
year.  $204  plus  top-flight  benefits.  Write 
fully  and  sell  yourself  to  Box  1.567, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail  I 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  | 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe. 
Chicago.  Ill. — 60603. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER,  Zone  7. 
one  of  50.000  ABC  suburban  newspaper 
group.  You  must  be  strong  in  news- 
I>aper  space  sales,  and  an  experienced 
manager  or  assistant  eager  to  move  up. 
Challenge:  take  charge  of  sales  and 
staff  in  our  fastest-growing  community. 
Reward:  pay  commensurate  with  pro¬ 
duction,  active  position  as  member  of 
management  team,  complete  fringe  pro¬ 
gram  including  profit-sharing.  Send 
complete  resume,  work  experience,  com¬ 
pensation  requirements,  to  Box  1577, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7.000 
ABC  offset  dailv.  Must  able  to  plan, 
initiate,  sell,  inspire  and  run  a  de¬ 
partment.  $12,000  and  better  for  the 
right  i)erson.  Company-paid  insurance 
including  life  and  loss  of  time.  Per¬ 
manence.  Lead  our  prize-winning  team. 
Accent  on  color  a<lvertising  up  to  4- 
color  separation.  Chart  Area  5.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  around  first  of  year. 
Flexible.  Box  1610,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
successful.  ex|)erience<l  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Exciting  opportunity 
to  sell  nationally-known  newspaper 
school  program  and  asstxdated  adver¬ 
tising  in  regions  3,  4  or  6.  High  earn¬ 
ing  potential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  NEWSPAPER  in  Chart 
Area  2  is  l<x>king  for  a  dynamic  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  who  has  the  in¬ 
terest  and  the  potential  to  move  into 
a  senior  ix>sition.  Minimum  of  3  years 
experience  preferre*!.  Reply  Box  1618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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AD  MAN  to  handle  key  accounts  on  a 
local,  regional  and  some  office  level. 
Must  be  a  self-starter,  strong  on  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  If  you  are  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  take  a  look  at  Kings¬ 
port — a  growth  area,  population  35,- 
000;  excellent  schools  and  churches; 
TVA  lakes,  mountains,  near  Smokies 
and  ski  resort.  This  is  your  chance 
to  join  a  young  ad  staff  on  a  33,000 
combination  daily  that  continues  to 
grow  with  Upper  East  Tennessee. 
Write:  Publisher.  Times-News,  P.  O. 
Box  479,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY 
Sales  Manager  for  expanding  publica¬ 
tion  in  Florida.  Must  have  recent  and 
extensive  experience  in  newspaper  and/ 
or  magazine  display  advertising  sales: 
must  also  be  good  at  writing  copy  and 
ad  layouts;  must  be  an  ad  salesman 
first  and  a  desk  jockey  last;  no  others 
need  apply.  We  offer  top  $  for  the  right 
person;  we  also  offer  a  challenge  to 
a  person  with  innovative  ideas  and 
initiative.  We  have  a  hot  prcxluct  in 
a  new  and  different  kind  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  future  is  unlimited.  Send 
resume  to  South  Florida  Pub.  Co.  3432 
So.  Tamiami  Trail,  Sarasota,  Fla.- - 
33579.  All  communications  will  be  held 
confidential.  You  will  be  called  for  an 
appointment. 

AD  MANAGER 

Creative,  self-starter  to  design  and 
manage  direct  mail,  exhibit,  and  ad 
programs  for  national  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  merchandising  to  com¬ 
mercial  stationery  or  paper  and  twine 
trades  is  an  asset.  Excellent  potential 
for  advancement,  salary,  and  job  se¬ 
curity.  Box  1605,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  national 
advertising  salesman.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  newspaper  helpful  but 
not  essential.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  Am¬ 
erica’s  most  respected  large-volume 
newspapers  locateil  in  dynamic  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas.  Above-average  salary  with 
commissions,  bonus  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  an  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  If  you  really  enjoy  competitive 
selling,  write  giving  complete  details 
of  educational  background,  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  your  first 
reply  to  Joseph  C.  Wise,  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  The  Houston  Chro¬ 
nicle,  Houston,  Texas — 77002, 


EDITORIAL 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  experienced  deskman  to  assist  city 
editor  and  wire  editor,  and  take  over 
during  vacation.  Good  pay  and  short 
hours  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  30,000  daily.  Salary 
open.  Your  inquiry  confidential.  Send 
resume  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  DESKMAN  OR  WOMAN  needed 
for  aggressive  60,000  p.m.  daily  and 
Sunday  in  competitive  suburban  area 
near  N.Y.C.  Must  have  ‘take-charge’ 
abiiity  and  highest  desk  standards, 
ready  to  assume  full  control  of  night 
desk  operation.  Box  1633,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  new  Pennsylvania  weekly. 
Seasone*!  newsman  preferred  by  well- 
established  firm.  Write  Box  1494,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  rapidly- 
growing  15,000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone 
2,  experience*!  in  supervising  news  staff, 
layout,  copy  e<liting  and  capable  of 
some  editorial  writing.  Salary;  $13,000. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1530, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 10,000  circulation 
progressive  *laily  in  Zone  5  seeking 
qualified  young  reporter  for  sports  desk, 
some  general  assignment  work.  Mcxlern 
piant  in  fine  community  of  15,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Send  complete  resume.  Box  1532, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  AGGRESSIVE  PM 
Combines  photo  editing,  imaginative 
layout,  sound  news  judgment.  AP  tape; 
UPI  photos.  Experience  preferred.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Meriden  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn. 
—06450. 


DRAMA  CRITIC 

Large  morning  daiiy  is  seeking  an  ex- 
Iierienced  writer  in  the  entertoinment 
field  who  specializes  in  drama  and  also 
can  do  movie  reviews,  interviews  and 
profiles.  Please  send  resume  and  6  or 
8  clippings  to  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EIDITOR  —  Merchandising 
trade  magazine.  No.  1  in  its  fieid  in 
every  way,  l(x>king  for  journalist  with 
1  to  3  years’  experience  who  wants  a 
chance  to  write.  Magazine  is  old.  staff 
is  not.  No  sacred  cows.  Pay  above  in¬ 
dustry  average.  Zone  2  headquarters 
with  plenty  of  travel  to  all  of  U.S.  on 
varie*!  assignments.  Box  1548,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  , 


DESKMAN  with  skill  and  speed  in 
writing,  editing  and  makeup  needed 
for  fast-growing  suburban  Atlanta 
daily.  Contact  Gainer  Bryan.  Gwinnett 
News,  Lawrenceville,  (3a.  30245. 


CITY  EDITOR/NEWS  EDITOR  to  di¬ 
rect  news  desk  and  8-reporter  staff  for 
aggressive  aftem<»n  daiiy  of  20,000  in 
competitive  area.  Must  have  experience 
supervising  a  news  staff  and  in  solid 
government  news  background.  Chart 
Area  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  1582,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Business 

Communicator 

WE  HAVE  AN  IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

for  a  young,  ambitious  writer 
who’s  looking  for  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  You’ll  get  involved  as  a 
contributing  writer  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  major  publication  .  .  .  with 
lots  of  freedom  to  gather,  research 
and  write  material  in  your  own 
style.  You’ll  get  involved  with  the 
company’s  regional  news  service, 
too — as  a  writer,  a  coordinator,  a 
manager. 

To  qualify,  you’ll  need  some  ex¬ 
perience — at  least  a  year  in 
journalism  or  public  relations 
writing — and  a  working  knowledge 
of  print  production.  But,  most  im¬ 
portantly,  you’ll  need  to  be  more 
than  just  a  good  writer .  .  .  you’ll 
need  to  be  a  decision-maker  who 
welcomes  challenge. 

We’re  a  major  U.S.  organization 
located  in  a  progressive  college 
town  midway  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  If  you’re  interested,  and 
your  qualifications  match  our  re¬ 
quirements,  we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you  right  away.  Send  your 
resume,  writing  samples  and 
present  earnings  to  Box  1575, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

We’ll  reply  promptly. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^^EnfroRi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^lEDlTOmAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^HOTOCOMPOsirioN 


HELP  WANTED 
^PRODVcflOlf 


TOP  BEAT 

Do  you  want  to  I)e  a  newsman  on  one 
of  the  major  Iteats  of  a  newspai)er 
small  enoufth  (circulation  under  35,000) 
for  you  to  l>e  recognized  and  ai)i)re- 
ciatccl  by  management,  but  big  enough 
in  quality  and  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sistently  win  major  awards?  Are  you 
interestwi  in  writing  al)out  government, 
influential  people,  imi>ortant  events? 
Are  you  ready  to  work  for  excellent 
starting  pay,  merit  raises,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  Ixmus,  free  hospital  and  life  in¬ 
surance?  Would  you  like  to  lie  a  top 
l>eat  individual  on  a  newspaper  that  has 
ex-reporters  in  m,any  management  |x>si- 
tions?  Zone  5.  Send  details,  clips  to 
Box  15R5,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  DAILY  seeks  experienced  copy 
e<litor.  Full  range  of  editing,  headlines, 
layout.  Could  lead  to  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Box  1580,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  a  medium-sized  N.Y.  weekly  re¬ 
cently  iiurchased  by  expaniling  chain. 
Total  e<litorial.  layout  and  advertising 
resixmsibility.  Salary  plus  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  Box  15B6,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  outstanding  zone  3 
daily.  Requires  good  news  judgment, 
buyout  ability.  Box  1.562.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RIM  SPOT  OPEN  on  metropolitan 
A.M.  daily  in  Southwestern  Ohio.  Pro¬ 
fessional  copy  editor  will  be  working 
for  a  good  product  in  a  lively,  interest¬ 
ing  atmosphere  and  making  money  .  .  . 
.and  growing.  Contact  James  M.  Milli- 
ken.  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The 
Journal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio — 43401. 


GENEVA  (N.Y.)  TIMES  has  imme- 
<liate  opening  for  a  reporter-deskman 
with  some  experience.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  George  H.  Northridpre,  Editor. 


HARD  WORK  offered  to  news  editor 
able  to  inspire  staff,  edit  copy,  write 
heads,  dummy  accurately,  organize  flow, 
get  papers  out  on  time  and  take  flack 
from  publisher  determined  to  improve 
goixl  papers  to  suiterh.  Tough  challenge 
--$180  to  start — and  real  chance  to 
grow  with  growing  organization  if  you 
don’t  fall  by  the  wayside.  5  years  ex- 
ix»rience.  2  on  desk,  would  seem  mini¬ 
mum  requirements.  No  tired  hacks. 
Must  have  ideals  and  drive  as  well  as 
technical  competence  and  belief  in 
Journalism  as  a  way  of  life.  Sex.  race, 
age,  creed,  nationality,  etc.,  no  bar¬ 
riers.  Just  have  what  it  takes.  Zone  2. 
New  position  now  open.  Call  Donahue 
1201)  8.35-4100. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Larpe  daily  in  fjrowinjr  and  important 
financial  center  is  seekinpr  a  business 
writer.  Business  w^ritinpr  experience  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  but  experience 
in  pTood,  solid  prcneral  assijrnment-tyne 
reporting  and  interest  in  or  talent  for 
business  writinpr  are  necessary.  Ideal 
workinpr  conditions.  Send  resume  and 
6  or  R  clippings  to  Box  1S94,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/MANAGER  wanted  for  fast- 
prrowinjr  weekly  paper  in  Appalachia 
with  IR.OOO  circulation.  Must  be  offset 
experience<T.  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


BE  Na.  2  ON 

AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN 
WEEKLY  GROUP 

This  is  a  fine  prow’th  opportunity  for 
someone  who  is  ready  to  break  out  of 
an  assistant’s  .iob  in  a  larprer  or  similar 
size<l  orpranization  and  wants  the  chal- 
lenpre  of  maior  responsibility.  We  have 
a  lonpT-established  track  record:  our 
coverage  and  news  space  are  com¬ 
parable  to  many  me<lium-sized  dailies. 

Box  139S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DKSKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7,  and  R. 
Exi>erienced  or  nualifiefi  beginners. 
Send  complete  t3rpewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe.  Cbicapo.  III. — 60603. 


EDITOR  for  Connecticut  weekly.  Good 
possibility  for  husband/wife  team. 
Chance  to  buy  if  suitable.  Box  1608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  OOOUDIXATOU 
Major  e<lucational  organization  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  seeks  college  jjraduate 
with  2  to  4  years  new’spaper  experi¬ 
ence,  e<litoria)  side,  with  stronjr  news 
and  feature  writing  abilities,  to  as¬ 
sist  an  expanding  national  press  i)ro- 
gram.  Excellent  l>enefits  An  Equal 
OpiK>rtunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1623,  E4litor  &  Publisher. 

NO  2  OPENING  on  award-winning 
15,000  p.m.  hot-siM>t  of  Michigan.  Must 
turn  out  top  quality  product  daily,  di¬ 
rect  staff  of  20.  Box  1602,  E<iitor  & 
Publisher. 

SEASONED  DESK  “PRO.” 

We  nee<l  a  conscientious,  imaginatiye 
journeyman,  strong  on  layout,  copy 
editing,  rewriting  and  planning. 
Chance  to  move  in  high  up  in  terms  of 
resjwnsibility  and  authority  on  grow¬ 
ing  9-man  s|)orts  staff.  Future  un- 
limit<Kl.  Excell<*nt  l)enefits  (inclialing 
Arizona  sunshine).  Write — jIo  not 
’phone—  Carl  Porter,  Siwrts  Editor. 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  5027, 
Tucson,  Ariz. — 85703.  Sen<l  resume 
and  salary  re<iuirements. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  No. 
2  spot  in  Women’s  Department.  Send 
full  details  and  clips  in  first  letter  to 
S.  Hively,  Women’s  E<litor,  .Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky.  Ohio — 44870. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Netrspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  sulvertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St..  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass. — 01608 

FINANCIAL  WRITER-  -Daily  financial 
newspaper  seeks  experienced,  versatile 
writer.  Zone  3  bnse.  eastern  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1622.  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

SPORTS  DESK 

Must  have  knack  for  detail,  an  eye 
for  make-up,  to  super\’ise  prize-win¬ 
ning  section  in  role  of  No.  2  ix)sition 
on  4-person  staff.  Priority  on  desk 
w’ork,  organizational  ability,  but  op¬ 
portunity  also  to  write.  Lively  college- 
sports  area  with  top  hunting,  fishing. 
Zone  4.  Box  1624.  E/litor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  wdth  op¬ 
portunity  to  l>ecome  city  editor  on 
growing  Connecticut  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  22.000  circulation.  Demanding  job 
with  comi>ensatory  l>enefits.  No  ’phone 
calls.  Write:  Publisher.  Meriden  Rec- 
onl.  Meriden,  Conn.- -06450. 


LAYOUT-PASTE^IP 

LAYOUT  MAN/WOMAN,  experienced 
writing  heads  and  cutlines.  Small  daily 
in  exclusive  winter  resort.  Zone  4. 
Full-time  or  summers  free.  Start  im- 
me<liately.  Attractive  l)enefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Bo.x  1625,  EMitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  all 
tyi>es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspai>er 
Publishers*  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  person  with  extensive  electronic 
backfrround  to  maintain  Photon  560 
and  713-10,  Compuiiraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  be  willintr  to  work  o<ld 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Gootl  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich.— 48150. 


COMPUTER  MARK-UP— We  need  a 
toi>-notch  m.ark-up  person  to  grow 
with  our  large,  expanding  company. 
Job  ofl'ers  opportunity  to  work  into 
management  losition.  Must  have  ex- 
Iierience  in  displ.ay  ad  composition 
working  with  IBM  1130  and  Photon 
erpiipment.  Top  doll.ar  and  fringes  for 
right  i)ei'fon.  Loc.ation :  zone  2.  Com¬ 
pensation  for  reloc'ation.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ tyiOTOCRAPHY 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  photographer 
nee<led  for  alert,  photo-conscious  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Box  1630,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

OFFSET  PRE*SSMAN — exi>erionce<l  on 
Metro  or  Urbanite — to  now  take  over 
]>oKition  as  assistant  foreman  at  $12,- 
000:  must  have  ability  to  move  up  to 
foreman.  All  fringes.  Zone  2  evening 
«laily.  Investigate  in  strict  confidence 
by  writing  to  Box  1524,  E<Htor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordere<l. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualifie<l  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN  experience<l  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages,  good  opportunity  with 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Allied  Printing  Corp., 
2S0  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 
-  07662.  Ph:  <201)  791-0400. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  weekly 
chain  in  Northern  Va,  Compensation 
according  to  exi>erience.  Send  employ¬ 
ment  history  to  Box  1614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  PRESS  FOREMAN 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
Mu.st  l>e  exi>erience<l  with  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  ])ress  and  know  camera  and  plate¬ 
making  work.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


WORKING  FOREMAN:  potential  su- 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 145.34  (Rochester  Ruhurb). 


PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont.  -59840. 


PRINTER — Cold-type,  mark-up  experi¬ 
ence.  paste-up.  Complete  cold-type  op¬ 
eration.  LT.U.  Send  resume  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  to: 

TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

RESE.\Rrn  &  DEATLOPMENT  CENTER 
10  Lake  Dr..  Hightstown,  N.J.  08520 


PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


PRODUCTION 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  administrator 
with  an  unusual  combination  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  the  oi>eration  of  a  4-color 
offset  press  and  the  skill  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  reproduction  of  photographs  on 
new’sprint.  Should  be  experience<l  in 
preparing  cost  estimates  covering  pro¬ 
duction  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  on 
this  equipment.  Salary  open.  Unusual 
fringe  benefits.  Zone  9.  Send  resume 
including  former  employers,  business 
and  personal  references.  Box  1514, 
i  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  sub- 
I  urban  5.000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 

Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Hklitor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


PRODucrrioN  manager 

College  offset  daily  newsp,aper  and  job 
shop  seeks  comiietcnt  imlividual  to 
man.age  student  organization.  IBM  type¬ 
setting,  paste-up,  camera  experience 
<lesired.  Call  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  inter¬ 
view;  or  send  resume  to  Targum  Pro¬ 
ductions,  RPO  3006,  Rutgers  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick.  N.J. — 08903. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGBIR  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  letterpress  daily  in  a  fast-growing 
New  England  market.  Modern  pliint 
with  the  most  up-to-<late  equipment. 
Background  in  composing,  art  depart¬ 
ment,  photocomi>osition  and  pressroom. 
Excellent  challenge  for  a  young  person 
with  amltition.  Salary  open  for  discus¬ 
sion  I)ased  on  experience  and  ability. 
Replies  will  l>e  kept  confidential.  Write 
Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


V.-P.  OF  MANUFACTURING 
Major  suburban  newspaper  chain  with 
300,000  circulation  in  the  Upper  Mid-  J 

west  seeks  college  graduate  skilled  in 
protiuction  controls,  scheduling,  report¬ 
ing.  imrehasing,  cost  analysis.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience  in  newspai)er 
production  managerial  capacity.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant,  new  offset  presses,  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting.  Outstanding  compensa¬ 
tion  package  and  potential  in  rapidly- 
growing.  young  company.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1592,  E<litor  & 

Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


CHICAGO-BASED  me<lical  organization 
seeks  PR  staff  writer.  Degree,  strong 
writing  talent  musts;  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  writers  qualify.  New’s  releases, 
s|)eeches,  scripts,  etc.  Much  of  writing 
concerns  social  problems  related  to 
me<licine.  Salary  $9,500  up.  Excellent 
fringes,  cost-of-living  bonus,  paid  me<1i- 
cal,  hospital  coverage:  merit  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
to  Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  promotional 
entity  of  Area  9  resort  city  nee(ls 
solidly  exi>erience<l  writer  who  can 
function  as  a  publicity  and  promotions 
coordinator.  Job  involves  following 
through  on  all  phases  of  institutcKl  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  promotion  in  travel  and 
convention  industry:  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Submit  experience  data,  samples 
of  writing,  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Salary:  $8,500-$9,000.  Reply  Box 
1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ SALESM^ _ 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  capi¬ 
tal  goods  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Indus¬ 
try  seeks  an  experienced  sales  engineer 
for  Zone  5.  Applicants  must  he  re¬ 
sourceful  and  able  to  communicate  with 
customers  on  top  level  management. 
Salarie<l  position  commensurate  with 
experience ;  company  car  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SATJ:SMAN  SOUTHEASTERN  ZONE  2 
If  you  are  the  right  person  for  the  job, 
you’ll  clear  $20,000  or  more,  selling  our 
equipment  to  composing  rooms.  None 
of  our  people  are  high-pressure  salesmen 
and  all  have  exclusive  territories.  If 
you  know  composing  room  operation 
from  first-hand  experience,  and  have 
active  or  latent  sales  ability,  write  us 
a  letter  about  yourself.  All  replies  com¬ 
pletely  confidential.  Write  Don  Sweeney, 
Assistant  Sales  Manager.  Star  Parts 
Co.,  South  Hackensack,  N.J. — 07606. 


SALESMAN — Manufacturer  of  graphic 
arts  capital  equipment — leader  in  its 
field  seeks  representative  for  Zone  5. 
Salary-plus,  company  car,  expenses,  all 
benefits.  Knowle<lge  of  composing  room 
preferred.  Box  1620,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 

GROWING  SYNDICA'TE  with  promi¬ 
nent  writers,  seeks  additional  salesmen 
in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  percentage 
of  sales  basis.  Box  1534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CIRCVLATION  | 

COMPOSING  ROOM  \ 

EDITORIAL 

SEEKING  PARTNERSHIP  substantial 
weekly,  preferably  county-seat  or  sub¬ 
urban.  Especially  interested  in  chart 
areas  5,  6  or  Kansas ;  location  secondary 
to  deal.  Now  top  executive  quality  vol¬ 
ume  suburban  operation.  Weekly-daily 
experience,  letterpress  and  offset.  Heavy 
advertising,  but  know  all  departments. 
Missouri  graduate.  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES-MARKETING-PUBLISHING 
Executive  seeks  new  association  with 
growing  organization  where  his  capa¬ 
bilities  can  be  applied  to  problems 
similar  to  those  solvecl  while  serving 
lx)th  large  and  small  newspaper  firms 
in  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
Box  1591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  medium-size 
daily,  with  excellent  background  and 
e.xperience.  desires  challenging  iiosition 
in  Upper  Midwest  or  West.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  1611,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  CONTROLLER.  Data 
Processing  Manager  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Early  40’s.  Master’s  degree.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  financial  functions, 
taxes,  programming,  systems,  compu¬ 
ter  applications  and  labor  negotiations; 
good  administrator.  Seeking  chance  to 
grow  after  first  of  year.  Resume  and 
references  on  request.  Write  Box  1617, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS — CARTOOmSTS 

SYNDICATED  editorial  cartoonist,  lib¬ 
eral,  early  30’s,  very  good  prospects, 
seeks  liberal  paper.  Box  1521,  Iklitor 
&  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST — ^orts,  editorial,  cari¬ 
cature;  versatile.  Age  28,  B.A.  degree. 
Samples.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

PROVEN  CIRCULATION  RECORD; 
seeks  more  challenges;  experience  in  all 
phases.  Will  relocate.  Box  1527,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OVER  6  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  3  as 
supervisor  (area  sales  manager)  coun¬ 
try  circulation ;  working  full-time 
ME&S.  Want  location  in  zones  8  or  9. 
Box  1565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
experience  all  phases  of  circulation  : 
proven  record.  Will  relocate.  Married, 
2  children.  Resume  upon  request.  Box 
1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  CIRCULATOR  seeks  contract  sales 
operation  in  Elastern  Zone  2.  Goo<l  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1573,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  of  90,- 
000  daily  (ME&S)  needs  change  now. 
Can  pro<Iuce.  Heavy  on  promotion;  ag¬ 
gressive.  Age  29,  married.  Prefer  South 
but  will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  1568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienced  circulation  manager,  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  25,000  range  circu¬ 
lation  publication  on  East  Coast,  de¬ 
sires  managership  on  larger  publication 
(SOM  to  75M  circulation)  where  his 
executive  ability  and  proven  results  will 
be  evaluated  and  rewarded. 

☆  14  years  experience 
on  ME&S  publication 

☆  Promotion-minded 

☆  Top  professional  references 

☆  Available — one  month 

☆  Salary — open 

BOX  1574  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

COUNTRY’S  FOREMOST  classified  pro 
and  consultant  with  fantastic,  unbroken 
record  of  sensational  gains,  now  avail¬ 
able  for  challenging  FULL-TIME  as¬ 
signment  with  medium  to  large  daily 
(or  newspaper  group).  If  your  classi- 
fie<l  situation  requires  an  outstanding 
success-oriented  leader,  noted  for  per¬ 
sonnel  training  and  motivation,  who 
will  develop  and  implement  an  imagin¬ 
atively  conceived,  hard  sell,  high  rev¬ 
enue  operation,  coupled  with  low  % 
sales  cost  .  .  .  write  today  to  Box  1600, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge,  | 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex-  | 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis,  | 
Tenn.— 38101. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DON’T  ANSWER  THIS  UNLESS  you 
are  looking  for  a  top,  award-winning, 
$25,000-a-year  female  sales  executive, 
experienced  in  offset  and  letterpress 
for  15  years.  If  you  are,  write  Box 
1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  fine  record,  sales, 
copy,  layout,  seeks  place  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET’S  TALK  MONEY  i 

Ad  manager  and/or  sales.  I  will  take 
tough  accounts  and  adeciuate  expenses 
and  make  both  of  us  money.  Box  1596. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL/AD  MANAGER— 10.000  to 
30.000  circulation.  Elxcel  on  sales  and 
training;  know  all  departments — offset, 
letterpress.  Prefer  isolated  market  chart 
areas  4,  5  or  6.  Employe<l  now.  Box 
1579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily 
field.  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Advertising 
Director  for  100,000-plus  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Now  reports  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  competitive  major 
metropolitan  daily — 250,000-plus.  Par¬ 
ticular  strength  in  analyzing  sales 
))roblems,  creating  and  giving  success¬ 
ful  sales  presentations  to  groups. 
Strong  marketing  and  media  research 
background.  Skilie<l  speaker.  Leamecl 
the  business  with  the  best.  Box  1613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  city  editor 
or  managing  editor?  26  young  enough? 
Now  a  reporter.  Experience  in  all 
phases.  Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JANUARY  72  J-GRAD  seeks  job  as 
reporter/ photographer — any  zone.  Mem¬ 
ber,  journalism  honor  society;  UPI 
picture  experience.  Own  all  photo 
equipment.  Jim  Robinson,  1316  W. 
Columbia,  Champaign,  Ill. — 61820. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  return  after 
6  years  out  of  the  field.  Looking  for 
Blitorship  or  No.  2  spot  on  rural 
weekly.  Experienced  in  eclitorial  and 
advertising.  Salary  oiien.  Box  1609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOKYO-BASED  NEWSMAN,  38,  seeks 
good  iMiying  job  Pacific  Northwest.  19 
years’  experience ;  able  supervisor ;  am¬ 
ple  background  all  desks ;  fast,  color¬ 
ful  news  and  feature  writer.  Stable. 
Top  references.  Box  1619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL 

EDITOR,  solid  publication  experience, 
all  phases.  Top  PR/newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BLACK  REPORTER,  graduating  in 
December  from  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  J-School,  wants  iK>sition  with  i 
Southern  newspai>er.  Alx>ve-average 
academic  record:  female;  worked  two 
summers  for  metropolitan  Southern 
daily.  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  wants 
full-time  work  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Prefer  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Write  for 
resume.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46,  extensive  experience  all  phases. 
Sidelined  two  years  by  illness.  Anxious 
to  return  to  work.  I’m  imaginative, 
creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copyreading. 
Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Herdien,  461 — 
11th  Avenue,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.— 33701. 

EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  P.M.  newspaper.  Available 
immediately!  Please  write  Wes  Du¬ 
mont.  1105  Larkin,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.— 94109. 

AWARD-WINNING,  congenial  female 
reporter  an  I  ex-Vista  Volunteer,  25, 
desires  reporting  job  on  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly,  or  small  daily,  in  zones  1.  3 
or  8.  Can  cover  all  types  of  news.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETTC  MAN/WIFE  newsteam, 
24,  seeks  editorial  positions  on  daily  or 
weekly.  MA’s  Journalism.  Exprienced. 
Challenging  opportunities  and  freedom 
more  important  than  salaries.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1.  Box  1603,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  OR  WIRE  DESK  SLOT  sought 
by  seasoned  pro  interested  in  making 
good  paper  better.  Skilled  writer,  edi¬ 
tor  :  last  six  years  executive,  major 
news  operation.  Age;  mid-40’s.  Top 
references.  Box  1615,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INTERNSHIP  WANTED  by  Medill 
Junior;  winter  or  spring;  any  zone. 
2>/>  years  college  paper  experience.  Box 
1621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  statehouse  corres¬ 
pondent,  42,  on  large  daily,  seeks  edit¬ 
ing,  writing,  reporting  slot.  Manage¬ 
ment  capability.  Northeast.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LANCE _ 

EDITORIAL  RETRESENTATIVE  in 
Area  2  (feature  articles,  reporting,  in¬ 
terviews,  merchandising  stories,  etc.) 
Own  transportation.  Lorraine  Stone 
(215)  925-5188  or  549-3139. 

NEWSMAN,  40.  single,  seeks  foreign 
assignments.  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIRE-SERVICE  state  house  bureau 
manager  going  to  Israel  for  3  years, 
would  like  to  handle  free-lance  news 
and  feature  assignments.  Will  supply 
photos.  Write;  c/o  Resnik,  366  Grove 
Rd.,  South  Orange,  N.J. — 07079. 

WRITE’R  available  now  for  assign¬ 
ments  in  all  media.  Based  on  West 
Coast.  Research,  write,  edit.  Top  pro. 
Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^'operators^achinis^^ 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype.  LinotsTpe, 
Elektron,  ’ITS,  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

^^'^^'^'PHOTOGRAPHY^ 

CREATIVE.  IMAGINA’nVE,  and  re¬ 
liable  photographer  desires  position  on 
photo-conscious  daily;  8  yeare’  experi¬ 
ence.  Creative  environment  imix)rtant. 
Write  Monty  Calvert,  Rte.  2,  Albany, 
Ohio— 45710. 

'p^SSMEN^^^^^^E^&TYPE^ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph;  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

''^'^'^^PRODVCTWN 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

Extensive,  successful  record  with  top 
newspapers  in  all  aspects  of  produc¬ 
tion  management,  including  cost  re¬ 
duction,  labor  relations,  supervisory 
development,  new  processes.  Experience 
from  nuts  and  bolts  to  top  management 
with  medium  and  major  metropolitan 
newspapers.  College  graduate,  married, 
children.  Available  on  consulting  basis. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  BrowTi 

Stop  the  presses 

Forty  women  picketed  the  plant  of  the 
Philadelphia  hiquirer  and  showed  how 
easy  it  is  to  shut  down  a  newspaper  tem¬ 
porarily.  They  were  all  wives  of  police¬ 
men  and  they  were  protesting  the  han¬ 
dling  of  a  story  about  police  corruption  in 
that  city.  In  sympathy  the  pressmen  and 
mailers  refused  to  cross  the  picket  line 
until  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  union  lead¬ 
ers  after  the  Inquirer  failed  to  print  and 
distribute  the  fii-st  edition. 

Earlier,  in  New  York  City,  members  of 
the  drivers  union  refused  to  transport 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times  one  night 
protesting  allegedly  unsafe  working  con¬ 
ditions  after  one  of  the  membei-s  had  been 
shot  and  killed  and  another  wounded  in  an 
altercation  with  a  pedestrian  outside  the 
plant.  One  can  understand  the  shock  of 
the  deliverers  in  seeing  two  friends  and 
fellow  workei-s  shot  down  in  front  of  them 
but  one  wonders  if  the  newspaper  would 
have  been  temporarily  stopped  from  dis¬ 
tributing  if  the  altercation  and  ensuing 
tragedy  had  occun-ed  en  route  elsewhere 
in  the  city. 

The  Philadelphia  picket  line  in  particu¬ 
lar  demonstrates  how  vulnerable  the  press 
can  be  if  any  segment  of  its  work  force 
decides  to  sympathize  with  a  protesting 
group  of  any  nature. 

It  is  honoring  a  picket  line  far  beyond 
the  historical  intention  of  that  union 
device.  Originally  conceived  as  a  labor 
weapon  to  deter  or  prevent  membei’S  of 
other  unions  from  entering  a  plant  where 
a  union  is  striking  or  has  a  grievance,  the 
picket  line  or  its  equivalent  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  anyone  or  any  group  that  has 
something  to  say  good  or  bad  on  any  sub¬ 
ject. 

Many  newspapers  have  been  picketed  by 
organizations  protesting  editorials  or 
news  stories  with  which  they  disagree. 
The  only  new  thing  that  has  been  added, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  sympathetic  ob¬ 
servance  of  these  picket  lines,  amounting 
to  a  temporai-y  walkout,  by  newspaper 
employes  who  have  a  contractual  obliga¬ 
tion  to  perform  a  job. 


Union  leadei-s  in  Philadelphia,  who 
knew  better,  were  responsible  for  telling 
their  members  they  were  wrong  and  get¬ 
ting  them  back  in  the  plant.  However, 
such  unauthorized  work  stoppages 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  pi’oceed  for  even 
one  edition. 

Carried  to  an  extreme  this  union  obser¬ 
vance  of  non-union  picket  lines  unrelated 
to  working  conditions  or  pay  could  make  a 
shambles  of  the  American  press. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  groups 
and  organizations  in  this  country  that  are 
“for”  this  and  “against”  that  and  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  when  in  addition  to  tiying  to 
get  their  point  of  view  on  the  presses  they 
can  also  stop  the  presses  a  la  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

• 

Publisher  escapes 
contempt  penalty 

Joseph  Matzner,  publisher  of  Wayne 
(N.J.)  Today,  was  spared  from  a  two-day 
jail  term  and  $500  fine  when  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  this  week  reversed 
his  conviction  on  a  criminal  contempt  cita¬ 
tion. 

Matzner  had  been  cited  for  an  editorial 
that  Wayne  Today  published  in  July  1970, 
asserting  that  Stephen  Delaney,  a  private 
investigator,  was  the  victim  of  “incredibly 
stupid”  and  “trumped  up”  chai’ges  and 
would  not  get  a  fair  trial  before  a  Passaic 
County  jury. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
prosecution  had  failed  to  prove  that 
Matzner  either  wrote  or  authorized  the 
publication  of  the  offending  editorial.  The 
court  said  it  would  leave  to  another  time 
the  question  of  whether  such  pre-trial  edi- 
toi-ials  create  a  clear  and  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  substantial  prejudice  to  the  fair 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Delaney  had  been  cited  for  contempt  of 
court  for  his  conduct  during  investiga¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  trial  of  Matzner’s  son, 
Harold,  and  others  on  charges  of  murder. 
They  were  all  acquitted. 


Students  on  tour 
at  Buffalo  News 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  played  host 
to  37  journalism  students  and  four  faculty 
members  from  Syracuse  University  in  a 
first-of-its  kind  tour  of  the  paper’s  facilit¬ 
ies  November  19. 

The  News’  editors  decided  last  August 
to  invite  journalism  students  from  Sy¬ 
racuse  and  St.  Bonaventure  Univei-sities 
to  spend  a  day  at  the  News  offices,  getting 
acquainted  and  talking  shop.  More  than  50 
students  from  St.  Bonaventui*e  will  make 
the  80-mile  trip  to  Buffalo  December  1. 

The  Syracuse  group,  all  students  in  the 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions,  boarded  a  bus  in  Syracuse  around  8 
a.m.  and  arrived  at  the  News  in  Buffalo 
three  hours  later. 

Managing  editors  Elwood  M.  Wardlow 
and  Murray  B.  Light  showed  a  film  on  the 
News,  then  described  the  paper’s  struc¬ 
ture  and  operations. 

Six  Syracuse  graduates  who  are  staff 
members  of  the  News  escorted  the  group 
and  fielded  questions  during  lunch  at  a 
restaurant  after  which  the  visitors  were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  plant  and  then 
reassembled  for  a  90  minute  wrapup  ses¬ 
sion. 

“We  did  not  stick  simply  to  the  News  in 
the  wrapup,”  Wardlow  said,  “but  dealt 
with  a  much  broader  spectrum — advocacy, 
Attica,  journalism  ethics,  satisfactions 
and  frustrations  of  a  news  career.” 

Cathy  Covert,  an  associate  professor  in 
the  Syracuse  newspaper  department,  led 
the  group  on  the  trip.  Henry  F.  Schulte, 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  department, 
said  “The  idea  generated  a  lot  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.” 

• 

Dies  in  car  accident 

Louis-Gerard  Gosselin,  57,  journalist 
with  the  Canadian  Press,  died  November 
20  when  his  car  left  the  road  and  over¬ 
turned  on  the  Laurentian  autoroute  near 
St.  Jerome,  police  said.  Gosselin,  a  native 
of  Sherbrooke,  had  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Monti'eal  and  later  served 
as  sports  editor  of  Ottawa  Le  Droit  and 
Montreal  Le  Devoir.  He  also  had  been 
travelling  secretaiy  of  the  now-defunct 
Montreal  Royals  of  the  International  Lea¬ 
gue. 


Forster  honored 

Percy  Forster,  president  of 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Press 
Association  for  15  years,  now 
its  honorary  president,  was  the 
guest  at  a  testimonial  luncheon 
organized  by  the  17  regional 
groups  comprising  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Federation  of  Associations 
of  Newspapermen  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Club,  Buenos  Aires,  No¬ 
vember  24.  Forster  has  been 
connected  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  since  1926,  originally 
as  correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  since  1958 
for  Hearst  Headline  Service. 
He  also  represents  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 
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Andreim  Boromiiec’s  datelines 
travel  from  Northern  Ireland  to 
the  Middle  East 

as  he  roams  three  continents  fol¬ 
lowing  the  news  as  it  happens.  A 
two-time  winner  of  the  Overseas. 
Press  Club  Award,  he  has  devoted 
nearly  20  years  to  covering  wars, 
peace  conferences  and  political  de¬ 
velopments  abroad.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope  brings  insight  to  Washington 
readers. 

The  Washington  Star 

■ 
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Nelson  Miller  buys 
weekly  at  Gregory 

The  Gregory  (S.Dak.)  Times- 
Advocate  announced  this  week 
it  had  been  sold  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  M.  Hermann  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  Miller.  The 
sale  includes  the  building.  The 
paper  is  printed  in  an  offset 
plant  at  Pierre. 

Nelson  Miller  is  the  son-in- 
law  of  Don  L.  Johannsen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winner  (S.Dak.) 
Advocate.  The  sale  of  the  Times- 
Advocate  was  handled  by  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel-Bo- 
litho  Newspaper  Service,  Kan¬ 
sas. 


Printed  wi  USA. 


Aloha, 

Hawaii. 


You’ve  added  5000  miles  to  our  growth. 


The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has  just  joined 
Gannett. 

With  it  came  its  subsidiaries:  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Herald-Dispatch,  the  Huntington  Adver¬ 
tiser,  the  Dickinson,  N.D.,  Press,  plus  the  Pacific 
Daily  Newsand  Pacific  Dateline,  published  on  the 
island  of  Guam. 

Now,  with  .SI  newspapers  diversified  over  l.S 
states  and  .SOOO  miles  beyond  the  West  Coast,  let 
us  review  and  restate  all  over  again  Gannett’s 
lx>st-known  principle:  local  editorial  autonomy. 
We  often  .say  we  make  a  business  of  not  running 
our  asstK’iated  n('wspap('r.s.  and  we  mean  it.  Local 
editors  and  publishers  do.  so  the  newspapt'r  voice 
and  commitment  are  kx-al — whether  in  Burling- 


GANNETT  PACIFIC  •  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Advertiser  ■  Pacific  Daily  News  and  Pacific 
Dateline,  Guam 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS  ■  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer 
and  News  •  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Herald  ■  Boise,  Idaho, 
Statesman  •  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier  •  Lansing, 
Mich.,  State  Journal  •  Marion,  Ind.,  Chronicle-Tribune  • 
Olympia,  Wash.,  Daily  Olympian 

McCLURE  NEWSPAPERS  •  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press  • 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Public  Opinion 

WESTCHESTER,  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  •  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y.,  Daily  Times  •  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  Daily  Argus  •  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Standard  Star  •  Nyack-Rockland,  N.Y.,  Jour¬ 
nal-News  •  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Daily  Item  •  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
Daily  News  •  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Reporter  Dispatch  •  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.Y.,  Herald  Statesman  •  Ossining,  N.Y.,  Citizen- 
Register 


ton,  Vt.,  Boise,  Ida.,  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  or  on 
the  hustling  island  of  Guam. 

This  thinking  brought  Gannett  and  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  interests  together  for  what  group 
backup  can  provide.  Expertise  in  production  tech¬ 
nology  and  fiscal  control,  as  well  as  special  news 
ser\’ices.  And  the  move  can  only  mean  better  com¬ 
munication  ties  between  mainland  and  Pacific. 

If  you’d  like  to  see  how  Gannett  thinking  re¬ 
flects  in  financial  .statements,  just  drop  us  a  line 
for  our  annual  report  and  nine-month  figures. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

'->?>  Exchange  Street 
Roc-he.stt'r,  N.Y.  i  tfii  i 


Gannett 


CALIFORNIA  •  San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  ■  San 
Bernardino  Sun 

CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford  Times 

FLORIDA  •  Cocoa  Today  ■  Melbourne  Times  •  Pensacola 

Journal  ■  Pensacola  News  •  Titusville  Star-Advocate 

ILLINOIS  ■  Danville  Commercial-News  ■  Rockford  Morning 

Star  -  Rockford  Register-Republic 

MICHIGAN  ■  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY  -  Camden  Courier-Post  •  Plainfield  Courier- 

News 

NEW  YORK  •  Beacon  News  •  Binghamton  Evening  Press  - 

Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin  ■  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (Morning  & 

Evening)  ■  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  •  Ithaca  Journal  ■ 

Newburgh  Evening  News  ■  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  •  Rochester 

Democrat  and  Chronicle  •  Rochester  Times-Union  •  Utica 

Daily  Press  •  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ■  Dickinson  Press 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ■  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  ■  Huntington 

Advertiser 


Newspaper  employment  up. 

-lobs  on  newspapers  have  increased  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  total  employment  in  the  United  States. 
Since  194fi.  it's  lieen  a  whopping  49.9^i.  Even  in 
1970.  it  was  up  by  nearly  2^^.  But  small  wonder. 

of  the  adult  population  read  a  Icx-al  newspaper 
ever\’  day.  Don’t  vou? 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Awards 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  a 
career  in  journalism  and  allied  arts— The  Foundation  also  makes 
grants  for  specific  projects  to  schools  and  colleges  having  jour¬ 
nalism  departments  and  to  individuals  taking  journalism  courses. 
Applications  for  grants  should  be  made  to  Scripps-Howard  Foun 
dation  by  May  15.  1972. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REPORTING  AWARD 

A  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque,  the  Roy  W.  Howard  award, 
to  a  U.S.  newspaper,  radio  station  or  TV  station  for  outstanding 
public  service  during  1971.  A  cash  award  accompanies  the  plaque. 
Deadline:  April  1,  1972. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  of  $8000  each,  covering  a  4-year  course  at  a 
college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as  applied  to 
the  newspaper  industry. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Judging  in  the  19th  annual  competition  is  presently  under  way 
and  results  will  be  announced  in  January.  Deadline  for  entries  in 
the  20th  competition,  for  work  published  in  U.S.  newspapers  in 
1972,  is  Nov.  15.  1972.  Prize:  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion  plaque. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $10,000  in  the  9th  annual  Meeman  Awards.  To 
recognize  newspapermen  and  women  in  the  U.S.  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  this  year.  Deadline: 
Feb.  15,  1972. 


Address  all  inquiries,  nominations,  recommendations,  and  entries 
to  The  Scirpps-Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10017. 


